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NEGATIVE EXISTENTIALS * 


grt of of the forms ‘There is no such thing (person, 
place, ete. > and ‘There are no such things (per- 
sons, places, etc.) as (s)’ are characteristically used to 
make statements which I shall call negative existentials. A nega- 
tive existential which can be formulated in a sentence of the first 
form is singular; one which takes a sentence of the second form is 
general. Sentences of other forms can also be used to formulate 
negative existentials, singular or general. Instead of ‘There is no 
such person as Santa Claus’ we may have ‘Santa Claus does not 
exist’ or ‘No such person as Santa Claus really exists’; and instead 
of ‘There are no such things as unicorns’ we may have ‘There are 
no unicorns’ or ‘No such animal as a unicorn exists’. I will not 
attempt a review of the subtle differences among the various ways 
in which negative existentials may be formulated. For some pur- 
poses, this might be desirable or even necessary; but for my pur- 
poses here it is not. 

Since ancient times negative existentials have been a source of 
puzzlement. Although it is plain that among them some are true 
and some false, it has sometimes appeared on reflection that none 
can possibly be true. Several lines of argument have seemed to 
lead to this conclusion, and prominent among them is the following. 
To deny the existence of something—of unicorns, for example— 
we must indicate what it is the existence of which is denied ; and this 
requires that unicorns be referred to, or mentioned: the negative 
existential must be about them. But things which do not exist 
cannot be referred to or mentioned; no statement can be about 
them. So, given that we have denied their existence, unicorns 
must after all exist. The apparently true negative existential is 
thus either false or not really a statement at all; and, since the 
argument applies as well in any other case, we seem forced to 
conclude that there are no true negative existentials. 

Presumably the argument tempts no one to renounce his 


*To be presented in a symposium on ‘‘Reference and Existence’’ at the 
fifty-seventh annual meeting of the American Philosophical Association, 
Eastern Division, December 27, 1960. 
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cherished denials of existence. Nevertheless, as do other such 
puzzles, it focuses attention on a question of fundamental im- 
portance to logical theory. To formulate this question precisely, 
it is convenient first to state the argument (or rather, a slightly 
altered version of it) in a standard logical form. Let S be any 
negative existential, and let a (or K’s, where S is general) be what 
in S is said not to exist. The argument is then as follows: 


(i) S is about a (or, K’s) ; 
(ii) If S is about a (or, K’s), there is such a thing as a (or, 
there are such things as K’s) ; 


(iii) If there is such a thing as a@ (or, there are such things as 
K’s), 8 is false; 


therefore, 
(iv) S is false. 


Clearly, the argument is formally valid; but its conclusion is ob- 
viously false. Hence, there must be some defect in the premises 
—either plain falsity or the sort which gives rise to an informal 
fallacy. The question is: What is this defect? 

Two proposed answers are by now classic. I shall begin by 
expounding these; then, through commenting on them, I shall 
make some suggestions of my own. 

Proponents of the first answer, whom I shall call Inflationists,* 
regard the argument as involving a fallacy of equivocation. <Ac- 
cording to them, the words ‘there is’, and consequently the term 
‘negative existential’, are ambiguous; and it is by surreptitiously 
trading on this ambiguity that the argument simultaneously enjoys 
both an appearance of soundness and an air of paradox. In- 
flationists contend that so-called existential statements, whether 
positive or negative, are of two quite different kinds. Some are 
affirmations or denials of being, others are affirmations or denials 
of existence. Taken as denials of being, ‘‘negative existentials’’ 
are one and all false. Thus, in a famous passage, Russell wrote: 


Being is that which belongs to every conceivable term, to every possible object 
of thought. ... Being belongs to whatever can be counted. If A be any 
term that can be counted as one, it is plain that A is something, and therefore 
that A is. ‘‘A is not’’ must always be either false or meaningless. For if A 
were nothing, it could not be said not to be; ‘‘A is not’’ implies that there 
is a term A whose being is denied, and hence that A is. Thus unless ‘‘A is 
not’’ be an empty sound, it must be false—whatever A may be, it certainly 


1I have borrowed this term, and also the term ‘Deflationist’» introduced 
below, from Isaiah Berlin. See his ‘‘Logical Translation,’’ Aristotelian 
Society Proceedings, 1949-50. 
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is. .. . Thus being is a general attribute of everything, and to mention any- 
thing is to show that it is.? 


But, taken as denials of existence, not all ‘‘negative existentials’’ 
are false; for, as Russell remarked, ‘‘existence is the prerogative 
of some only amongst beings.’’*® As to how existence is to be dis- 
tinguished from being, there is apparently not much to be said; 
but it seems that only such things as are in some sense ‘‘concrete,’’ 
or occupy some portion of space or time, enjoy existence as well 
as being.‘ 

As applied to the argument under discussion, the Inflationist 
distinction between being and existence is said to have this effect. 
If ‘‘negative existentials’’ are understood as denials of being, and 
if the words ‘there is’ are correspondingly interpreted, then each 
of (i) through (iv) is true. But this need not be viewed as 
paradoxical. For ‘‘negative existentials’’ are more naturally taken 
as denials of existence ; and, when (i) through (iv) are interpreted 
accordingly, (ii)—as well as (iv)—is false. In order to be men- 
tionable, a thing need only be; it need not exist. 

To treat the Inflationist fairly—especially to mitigate the dis- 
tressingly ad hoc character which otherwise attaches to the distine- 
tion between being and existence, it is necessary to remark that 
what I have presented as a solution to a problem more often appears 
as an independent argument for the necessity of that distinction. 
The argument is a familiar one: given that some denials of ex- 
istence are true, that which, in any one of them, is truly said not 
to exist must nevertheless be; for a denial of existence is about 
what it says not to exist—which is possible only if what it claims 
not to exist nevertheless is. From this argument I have extracted, 
in an obvious way, the Inflationist solution to the problem before 
us. 

Although classic, the Inflationist solution is not popular. In- 
deed, it has become a favorite whipping boy of metaphysical 
economists. They, in turn, propose an alternative which I shall 
call the Deflationist solution. Expositions of it vary in detail from 
one author to another, but the central point in each is the conten- 

2 The Principles of Mathematics, second edition, p. 449. 

3 Ibid. 

4In The Principles Russell said simply that ‘‘to exist is to have a specific 
relation to existence’’ (p. 449). In the articles on Meinong he remarked: 
‘¢. .. for my part, inspection would seem to lead to the conclusion that, 
except space and time themselves, only those objects exist which have to 
particular parts of space and time the special relation of ocewpying them’’ 


(‘‘Meinong’s Theory of Complexes and Assumptions,’’ first installment, 
Mind, n.s., Vol. XIII (1904), p. 211). 
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tion that (i) is simply false. Negative existentials are not about 
those things the existence of which they deny. They may seem 
to be; but this, Deflationists say, is mere semantic appearance, re- 
sulting from the misleading verbal form in which they are cast. 

Again, this contention typically appears as the conclusion of an 
argument, not as an ad hoc device for avoiding a paradox. De- 
flationists argue that no negative existential is about that which 
it denies to exist; for, if true, there is no such thing for it to be 
about. Thus Ryle wrote: 


Suppose I assert of (apparently) the general subject ‘carnivorous cows’ 
that they ‘do not exist’, and my assertion is true, I cannot really be talking 
about carnivorous cows, for there are none. So it follows that the expression 
‘carnivorous cows’ is not really being used, though the grammatical appear- 
ances are to the contrary, to denote the thing or things of which the predicate 
is being asserted.5 


Contrary to what the quotation might suggest, Ryle does not in- 
tend to limit the conclusion to true negative existentials. It is 
easily extended to false ones as well by adding the premise that a 
false statement is about only what it would be about if true. 
Deflationists characteristically proceed to tell us what negative 
existentials are really about; and here the main variations occur. 
Russell, once he disavowed Inflationism, regarded them as being 


about propositional functions.© To say there are no unicorns is, 
on this view, to say of the function z is a unicorn that it is ‘always 
false’’; and to deny the existence of the present King of France 
is to say of x is a present King of France that it is not uniquely 
satisfied. Others’ have said that a negative existential asserts of 
an attribute (characteristic, property, concept) either that it is not 
exemplified at all or (where the negative existential is singular) 
that it is not uniquely exemplified. But the variations are less 
important than the theme; for they would not have been fashioned 
were it not for the conviction that negative existentials are not 
about what they seem to be. 

The classic answers invite obvious objections. It is a common- 
place to point out that the Inflationist peoples the world not only 
with fictitious, mythical, and imaginary beings but also with such 
thoroughgoing non-existents as carnivorous cows and such contra- 
dictions as round squares. If, in defense, it is said that he grants 
these ‘‘being’’ but not ‘‘existence,’’ it may well be replied that 


5 ‘*Systematically Misleading Expressions,’’ in Logic and Language, 
first series, edited by A. Flew; the quotation is from pp. 15-16. 

6 See, e.g., Part V of ‘‘The Philosophy of Logical Atomism.’’ 

7 See, e.g., Ryle, op. cit., and Broad, Examination of McTaggart’s Phi- 
losophy, Vol. I, p. 20. 
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he thereby parries the charge of over-population only by invoking 
an unexplained concept of being. The result is to dispel a paradox 
by substituting for it a mystery. The Deflationist, on the other 
hand, avoids mystery—but only at the cost of creating a new 
paradox. For if it is paradoxical to say that all negative ex- 
istentials are false, it is at least disturbing to be told that, when 
we finally tell our children that Santa Claus does not exist, we 
say nothing about Santa Claus. Presumably they expect to hear 
something about him—the truth about him, one way or the other; 
and it is scarcely believable that the hard facts of semantics force 
us to disappoint them. Nor is it much consolation (to us or to 
them) to be told that we say nothing about him in the same sense 
as that in which we say something about Caesar when we say he 
crossed the Rubicon; for it is not clear that ‘about’ has an ap- 
propriately .different sense. Perhaps a Deflationist can simply 
give it one; but then it is left open whether he says anything 
relevant to our problem. 

Perhaps these objections are too easy to be decisive. Still, 
they suggest a need for re-examination of the classical theories. 
It is convenient to begin by considering the position of the De- 
flationist. He says, for example, that 


(1) Carnivorous cows don’t exist 


is not about carnivorous cows. In so saying he intends to con- 
trast (1) with, for example, 


(2) Barking dogs don’t bite, 


which obviously is about barking dogs.* Now, without denying 
the truth of what the Deflationist says, it may be doubted whether 
he thus succeeds in calling attention to the vital point of contrast 
between (1) and (2). He says that (1) is not about carnivorous 
cows because, if true, there are no carnivorous cows for it to be 
about. To say this is to imply that a statement can be about only 
such things as exist. But if we are thus led to deny that (1) is 
about carnivorous cows, we shall have to deny it also of 


(3) Carnivorous cows have horns; 


for (1) is true, and there are hence no carnivorous cows for (3) 
to be about. So the point of contrast between (1) and (2), to 
which the Deflationist calls attention, obtains also—and this by 
his own principles—between (2) and (3). But, now, I wish 
to argue that there is an important respect in which (1) differs 


8 Some who advocate Deflationism deny that (2) is about barking dogs. 
But this denial enters at a deeper level than that on which I am moving. 
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from (2), in which respect it also differs from (3); and I wish 
to argue that it is this point of contrast between (1), on the one 
hand, and (2) and (3), on the other, which must be recognized 
if we are to deal adequately with the paradox of negative ex- 
istentials. 

A person who affirms (2) purports to refer to certain things 
and to say of or about them that they don’t bite. More than this, 
he purports to specify which things it is he is saying don’t bite. 
Purported references to things are not always specifying. If 
someone says, ‘‘Some dogs don’t bite,’’ he refers certainly to 
dogs and possibly to barking dogs; but he does not specify which 
dogs are those he alleges don’t bite—as is shown by the fact that 
a hearer might ask, ‘‘Which dogs do you mean?’’ Of course, one 
who affirms (2) does not purport to mention any individual dogs; 
his purported reference is essentially plural, rather than singular 
—which it would not have been had he said instead that Rover, 
Fido, and Spot don’t bite. But, though he mentions no barkers 
in particular, he leaves no doubt as to which things he claims to 
be non-biters. Now, insofar as any proper part of his utterance 
can be said to carry the burden of all this, it is clearly the subject 
phrase which does so. Thus we may say that the grammatical 
subject of this formulation-of (2) is so used that it there purports 
to make a plural specifying reference to certain things—namely, 
to barking dogs. 

Exactly parallel comments can be made about (3). Its sub- 
ject phrase is so used that it there purports to make a plural 
specifying reference to carnivorous cows. But there is an im- 
portant difference. Though there are barking dogs, there are no 
carnivorous cows; and this may lead us to say that although one 
who affirms (2) refers to barking dogs, one who affirms (3) does 
not refer to carnivorous cows. The grammatical subject of (3) 
purports to refer, in a plural specifying way, to carnivorous cows; 
but, it may be said, it does not actually do so, since (1) is true. 
This contrast between (2) and (3) need not be denied, but it is 
more important in the present context to emphasize the respect 
in which they are alike; for in this respect, both stand in contrast 
to (1). The grammatical subject of (1) is not there used the 
way it is in (3); it does not, in (1), purport to refer, in a plural 
specifying way, to carnivorous cows. It is not that a person who 
affirms (1) purports to refer to carnivorous cows, but—since there 
are none—fails actually to do so; rather, he does not purport to 
refer at all. If this is not evident in itself, it becomes so once it 
is recognized that any purported plural specifying reference to 
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carnivorous cows, though plural, nevertheless presupposes the possi- 
bility of singular specifying references to particular carnivorous 
cows. Thus, anyone who affirms (3) must acknowledge that there 
is some true statement the making of which consists in actually 
referring in a singular specifying way to some particular carnivo- 
rous cow and saying of or about it that it has horns.® But it is 
surely evident that (1) does not require for its truth that there 
be a true statement the making of which consists in actually re- 
ferring in a singular specifying way to some particular carnivorous 
cow and saying of it that it does not exist; indeed, (1) is properly 
taken as implying that there is no such true statement. Of course, 
if (1) is true, so are 
(4) The carnivorous cow does not exist 
and 


(5) The cow that is carnivorous has not yet been found. 


But I take it as obvious that in neither of these is the grammatical 
subject so used that it even purports to make a singular specifying 
reference to a particular cow. 

The vital contrast between (1) and (2) is thus that the gram- 
matical subject of (2), but not that of (1), is so used that it 
purports to refer in a plural specifying way. Now, this feature of 
(1) is paralleled by a feature found in certain singular negative 
existentials. In essentially the same way as (1) contrasts with 
(2), so, for example, 


(6) The man who can beat Tal does not exist 


contrasts with 
(7) Botwinnik does not gamble. 


The grammatical subject of (7) is so used that it there purports 
to refer in a singular specifying way to something. But this is 
obviously not true of ‘the man who can beat Tal’ in (6). One 
who affirms (6) does not purport to single out a particular man 
and say of him that he does not exist—as is shown by the fact 
that it would be absurd to respond with ‘‘To whom are you refer- 
ring?’’ or ‘‘Who is the man who can beat Tal?’’ And to bring 
out this contrast between (6) and (7) it is not sufficient to say 
that whereas (7) is about Botwinnik, (6) is not about the man 
who can beat Tal. For neither is 


(8) The man who can beat Tal lives in Brooklyn 


® Note that (3) is not to be confused with the statement that there is 
nothing which is both a carnivorous cow and also hornless. 
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about the man who can beat Tal, given that (6) is true and that 
a statement can’t be about what doesn’t exist. Im (8), ‘the man 
who can beat Tal’ purports to make a singular specifying refer- 
ence; nor does it necessarily altogether fail to refer: it may there 
refer to (though mistakenly describe) Fisher. But in (6) it does 
not even purport to refer. 

I do not really wish to insist that Deflationists are completely 
unaware of all this. Indeed, there is reason for thinking they are 
not, since many of them class together (2), (3), (7), amd (8), as 
subject-predicate statements, while withholding this status from (1) 
and (6). Put in these terms all I wish to suggest is that under- 
lying the classification is the contrast I have drawn. Again, De- 
flationists may be expected to say that (1) and (6) could not be 
about, respectively, carnivorous cows and the man who can beat 
Tal, whereas this only happens to be true of (3) and (8); and, 
with respect to this, I wish to be understood as saying only what 
seems to me to be the explanation of the alleged impossibility in the 
one case and contingency in the other. 

Still, if the Deflationist recognizes that (1) and (6) are differ- 
ent from, respectively, (2) and (7), in the way I claim, he fails 
to recognize that this cannot be said of all negative existentials. 
He incautiously assumes that, in their referential features, all 
negative existentials are essentially alike; and he is thus led to 
suppose that what has been seen to be true of (1) and (6) is true 
of negative existentials generally. Broad, for example, asks us to 
consider ‘‘the two negative propositions Cats do not bark and 
Dragons do not exist.’ And concerning them he says: ‘‘It is 
obvious that the first is about cats. But, if the second be true, 
it is certain that it cannot be about dragons, for there will be no 
such things as dragons for it to be about.’’'® Now, this is to 
extend Deflationist reasoning concerning (1) to 


(9) Dragons do not exist; 


and it is thus to assume that (9) differs in no relevant way from 
(1). But the questionableness of this assumption is indicated by 
the linguistic outrage we feel at being told that (9) is not about 
dragons. Feeling this outrage, the Inflationist is led to affirm 
the being of dragons. And, though we may hope to avoid this 
metaphysical conclusion, we cannot afford to ignore the semantic 
point upon which it is based. For behind the reluctance to con- 
cede that (9) is not about dragons is the implicit recognition that 
it is referentially quite different from (1). 


10 Religion, Philosophy, and Psychical Research, p. 182. 
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To see this, notice first that whereas (2) is not true if there 
are no barking dogs, both (9) and 


(10) Dragons don’t have fur 


are true; to deny (10) is to exhibit an ignorance of mythology as 
pathetic as the ignorance of natural history displayed by denying 
(9). Some are led by this consideration to say that in neither (9) 
nor (10) is anything said about dragons. But to compound the 
paradox in this way is to overlook the referential similarity of 
(2) and (10). One who affirms (2) says of barking dogs that 
they don’t bite; similarly, one who affirms (10) says of dragons 
that they don’t have fur. In both cases a plural reference is made 
to those things of which something is said, and in both the refer- 
ence is specifying: one who affirms (10) specifies which things he 
is claiming have no fur, just as one who affirms (2) specifies which 
things he alleges don’t bite. Anyone who affirms (10) must, of 
course, grant that there is some true statement the making of 
which consists in actually referring in a singular specifying way 
to some particular dragon and saying of or about it that it has no 


fur. But this he may happily do, since mythology assures us of 
the truth of 


(11) Faffner had no fur 


as much as it does of (10). 

Doubtless those who say that (10) is not about dragons will 
also say that (11) is not about Faffner. But how is this to be 
understood? To the contention that in (11) ‘Faffner’ only pur- 
ports to refer in a singular specifying way, it may be replied that 
to say this is to overlook the fact that, in just the way that (7) 
contrasts with (8), (11) contrasts with 


(12) Hamlet’s wife was a blonde. 


Hamlet had no wife; hence, (12) is not true, and one who affirms 
it—though perhaps he refers to Ophelia—at best purports to refer 
to Hamlet’s wife. But (11) is not in this way defective; if it 
were, it would not be true. And this shows also that it will not do 
to say that in (11) ‘Faffner’ does not even purport to refer; for 
this would leave us with, at best, an artificial way of identifying 
the respect in which it succeeds and (12) fails. 

Thus (10) is referentially on all fours with (2); and it differs 
referentially from (3) only in involving an actual, rather than 
merely a purported, reference to certain things. Still, whereas 
(2) is incompatible with there being no barking dogs and (3) is in 
fact not true because of the truth of (1), both (9) and (10) are 
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true. These facts taken together point to some fundamental dif- 
ference between (9), on the one hand, and (1) and the denial that 
there are barking dogs, on the other. Now, there is in any event a 
striking difference between, for example, (9) and (1). Notice 
that although (9) is equivalent to 


(13) Dragons are not real, 
it is not the case that (1) is equivalent to 


(14) Carnivorous cows are not real. 


To say of certain things that they are not real is to invite the 
question, What are they? And although one who affirms (13) 
may respond by saying that dragons are mythical, legendary, 
imaginary, or whatever, no such answer is available to one who 
affirms (14). The fact is that it is not of anything non-existent 
that unreality may be correctly predicated: given only that a 
person has no brothers, we can hardly say that his brothers are 
unreal. On the other hand, the playmates of a child whose only 
playmates are imaginary are unreal. The question whether some- 
thing is real or not itself presupposes that the thing has some 
‘“status’’—imaginary, fictional, or whatever. 

Critical readers will have noticed that I just now spoke of 
‘*predicating’’ unreality. This was no parapraxis. For in one 
sense (philosophical as well as ordinary), to predicate is to say 
something of or about something to which one refers; and this, 
I suggest, is precisely what is done in affirming (13)—and hence 
(9). It is, indeed, in this respect that (9) fundamentally differs 
from (1). To assert (9) is to say of dragons that they are unreal, 
just as to assert (10) is to say of them that they lack fur. In 
both cases there is a plural reference to dragons; and in both the 
reference is specifying. Furthermore, if someone who asserts (9) 
is challenged to refer in a singular specifying way to a particular 
dragon, and to say truly of it that it never existed, he may easily 
do so; for 


(15) Faffner did not (really) exist 


is among the true statements to which he may have recourse. We 
are apt to be told, of course, that in (15) there is not really a 
singular specifying reference to Faffner. But what can this mean? 
Surely, one who affirms (15) purports to refer to some one particu- 
lar thing; he is (or at least should be) prepared to answer such 
questions as, To whom are you referring? and Who is Faffner? In 
this respect he differs from one who affirms (6). And it could 
hardly be said that in (15) there is only a purported reference 
to Faffner. To say this would be to liken (15) to (12) and thus 
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to overlook the fact that whereas nothing can be correctly said to 
have been Hamlet’s wife, something can be correctly said to have 
been Faffner—namely, the dragon Siegfried slew. The familiar 
doctrine that existence is not a predicate, if understood as implying 
that no negative existentials are (in the sense in question) predica- 
tive, thus seems to me to be false. There is admittedly no call to 
regard negative existentials such as (1) as predicative; but those 
which, like (9) and (15), are assertions of unreality have as much 
claim to the subject-predicate classification as do, for example, 
(2) and (7). 

Neither Deflationists nor Inflationists are sufficiently sensitive 
to the distinction between these two sorts of negative existentials. 
I have already argued that the former wrongly take statements 
like (1) and (6) as typical of negative existentials generally, and 
that the latter do the same with statements such as (9) and (15) 
is evident from their admission of such things as carnivorous cows 
and round squares into the realm of being. But even if the dis- 
tinction should be granted, it may still be felt that the crux of the 
philosophical problem of negative existentials remains untouched. 
If some negative existentials are subject-predicate statements, then, 
of these, either all are false—which is absurd—or some are about 
what does not exist. But, it will be asked, How can a statement 
be about what does not exist ? 

Asked by an Inflationist, the question represents an effort to 
win a metaphysical consolation prize. Even if the truth of (1) 
does not require the being of carnivorous cows, does not what I 
have said about (9) require that dragons be even though they 
don’t exist? Must not dragons have some mode of being, exist 
in some universe of discourse? To these rhetorical questions it is 
sufficient to reply with another: What, beyond the fact that it can 
be referred to, is said of something when it is said to have some 
mode of being or to exist in a universe of discourse? The alleged 
modes and universes are so admirably suited to perform their 
function that they are not above suspicion of having been invented 
for the purpose. 

Put by a Deflationist, the question registers a residual fear that 
to give up the Bradleian dictum that ‘‘no one ever means to assert 
about anything but reality’’™* is to foster metaphysical excesses. 
But to remove this fear it is sufficient to recognize that discourse 
which is not ‘‘about reality’’ is ‘‘about unreality’’; and unreality 
is just that: it is not another reality. 


RicHarD L. CARTWRIGHT 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


11 Appearance and Reality, ninth impression, p. 145. 
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SOME LOGICAL ASPECTS OF REFERENCE 
AND EXISTENCE * 


HE terms existence and being are notoriously ambiguous. 

One difficulty is that in some respects existence and being 
act as predicates, but in other respects they fail to act like ordinary 
predicates. This peculiarity raises the question as to whether ex- 
istence (or being) is an attribute, and if not, what it is. For 
present purposes I shall use the terms existence and being inter- 
changeably, though various distinctions between them have of 
course been propounded and defended. 

Problems about reference are closely related to those about 
existence because a phrase can refer only if something exists for it 
to refer to. For example, Russell’s theory of definite descriptions 
maintains that a definite description has no reference if the de- 
scribed entity does not exist, but does have the described entity as 
its reference if that entity does exist. 

Let us begin by considering the view that existence is an 
attribute like other ordinary attributes. According to one form 
of this view, there is a realm of so-called possible entities, some of 
which exist, that is, have the attribute of existence, and others of 
which do not exist, and so have the attribute of non-existence. 
Among the strange entities in this hypothetical realm of possibles 
are million-keyed typewriters decorated in the most bizarre colors, 
automobiles without brakes of any kind and with solid platinum 
wheels shaped like triangles, and all kinds of odd animals and 
plants that might have existed but never did. Yet among all the 
possibles are a relatively few that have been lucky enough to be 
blessed with the attribute of existence, and these are not only 
possible but are also actual or existent. You and I are among this 
happy group, and so is the Empire State Building, and so are 
all the really-truly animals in the Bronx Zoo. But Santa Claus 
and his reindeer somehow missed out and never got into this 
exclusive group of existent things, and neither did a host of 
centaurs, gremlins, and other mythological characters, all of whom 
must be regarded as ontologically underprivileged. I am par- 
ticularly sorry for the huge fifty-three-eared pink elephant with 
five feet and two purple tails who is obsessed with a psychosis over 
the fact that he has been excluded from existence. He has a 
twin brother, however, who is Jike him in every respect except 


*To be presented in a symposium on ‘‘ Reference and Existence’’ at the 
fifty-seventh annual meeting of the American Philosophical Association, 
Eastern Division, December 27, 1960. 
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that this brother is delighted to be merely possible. So there 
is good as well as evil to be found in the realm of possible entities. 

Quine has referred to this realm of mere possibles as ‘‘Plato’s 
beard,’’ and he would like to shave it off with the help of Occam’s 
razor. Iam thoroughly sympathetic. There is an argument which 
I will now sketch for looking with much skepticism on this realm. 
I believe that it is due essentially to Bertrand Russell. It runs as 
follows: If there is such a realm of possibles, then every logically 
consistent group of attributes must be exemplified in the realm of 
possibles by some possible entity that possesses that group of at- 
tributes. Thus, if greenness and gianthood are logically consistent 
attributes, there must be a green giant in the realm of possibles. 
But we were assuming that existence itself is a perfectly good at- 
tribute that some possibles possess and that others do not; and the 
three attributes, greenness, gianthood, and existence, are surely 
logically consistent with each other, so there must be not merely a 
green giant in the realm of possibles, but an existent green giant, 
and he must have the attribute of existence just as truly as he has 
the attributes of greenness and gianthood. But then, by a sort of 
ontological argument, we have proved the existence of a green 
giant, so there must be a fallacy somewhere. If it is objected that 
existence is an attribute of a very special sort and fundamentally 
different from ordinary attributes like greenness and gianthood, 
and so not requiring exemplification in the realm of possibles, my 
question would be, Just how does existence differ from other at- 
tributes, and how does it get this special dispensation not allowed 
to other attributes? Does the same dispensation apply to other 
special attributes, and if so, which attributes are they? My own 
answer is that existence is not an attribute at all, and that the 
whole realm of possible entities, or rather the part consisting of 
non-existent entities, must be rejected as a confusion and a delusion. 
At least it seems to me incorrect to treat existence as an attribute 
that some entities have and that other entities do not have, and if 
we postulate a realm of possibles, we are compelled to distinguish 
between those possibles that are existent and those that are merely 
possible and not existent. I admit that there is a universal at- 
tribyte that everything has, and this attribute may be called 
existence, but I don’t believe that this universal and somewhat 
trivial sort of existence provides answers to the serious problems 
about the nature of existence. These problems about the nature 
of existence are bound up more closely with the concept of existence 
quantification than with the concept of an attribute that everything 
has. 
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If existence is not an attribute, or if it is something other than 
a trivial universal attribute, then what is it? According to Quine’s 
dictum, to be is to be a value of a variable. The trouble with 
this answer, as Quine himself seems to admit, is that it cannot be 
used to make sense of statements that deny existence. For ex- 
ample, I wish to deny the existence of all the queer, merely possible 
entities that I was just discussing. If I do not admit any such 
entities as values for my variables, then I am not talking about 
such entities at all, much less denying their existence. But I 
wish to deny their existence. Quine’s dictum does not provide me 
with any way of doing so. Quine himself, speaking informally, 
would say that he does not ‘‘countenance’’ such entities. In 
particular, I suppose, Quine would say that he does not countenance 
Santa Claus, and that he does not countenance the fifty-three- 
eared elephant. But how could he or anyone else possibly 
countenance something that does not exist? Would he say that 
some children countenance Santa Claus, even though there is no 
Santa Claus for them to countenance? It seems to me that phrases 
like ‘‘countenance’’ and ‘‘regard as possible’’ really apply to 
propositions and not to individuals. I might refuse to countenance 
the proposition that there is a fifty-three-eared elephant, but it 
would be incorrect to say that I refuse to countenance the elephant 
itself. In saying that I refuse to countenance a proposition, I 
would mean simply that I refuse to regard it as true. Similarly, 
the proposition that there is a fifty-three-eared elephant might be 
a proposition that I would regard as possible, that is, as possibly 
true, but this would be applying the concept of possibility to a 
proposition and not to an elephant. When we seem to be applying 
the concept of possibility to an individual, we really should be 
understood as applying it to a proposition that asserts the existence 
of such an individual, and as applying it to the proposition in the 
sense of attributing to that proposition the attribute of being 
possibly true. 

Just as possibility and countenancing are concepts which apply 
properly to propositions rather than to individuals, so also the 
concept of existence appears to me to be a concept that applies 
properly not to individuals or to so-called possible individuals, but 
rather to attributes, though I will later make a qualification of 
this. What I am trying to say now is that any statement to the 
effect that an individual of such-and-such a kind exists is properly 
to be understood as a statement to the effect that such-and-such 
a kind is a kind which is non-empty, that is, a kind which has at 


1W. V. Quine, ‘‘On What There Is,’’ Review of Metaphysics, Vol. 2 
(1948), pp. 21-38. 
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least one instance. Similarly, any statement to the effect that the 
individual of such-and-such a kind exists is properly to be under- 
stood as a statement to the effect that such-and-such a kind is a unit 
attribute, that is, an attribute which has exactly one instance. 
Thus, to say that Santa Claus exists is to say that Santa-Claushood 
is a unit attribute. To say that centaurs exist is to say that 
centaurhood is a non-empty attribute. In general, statements that 
seem to be attributing existence or non-existence to individuals are 
properly to be understood as attributing non-emptiness or empti- 
ness to attributes, or else as atiributing unitness or non-unitness 
to attributes. From this point of view we can meaningfully deny 
existence, for example, the existence of Santa Claus. But from 
the point of view expressed by Quine’s dictum about the values 
of variables, there seems to be no way to deny the existence of 
Santa Claus. Perhaps at the Christmas season this is an argument 
in favor of Quine’s dictum, but not ultimately. On the other 
hand, Quine sometimes speaks as if he is willing to regard a 
phrase like ‘‘Santa Claus’’ as being a definite description in 
Russell’s sense. When Quine takes this position, he seems to me 
to be taking a position which is close to my own and which is 
independent of the position represented by his dictum about the 
values of variables. 

It might be well to remark at this point. that emptiness of at- 
tributes is analogous to emptiness of classes, and may be analyzed 
logically in a similar way. Also, unit attributes are analogous 
to unit classes. In general, attributes are analogous to classes and 
differ logically from classes in only the following important respect : 
Two attributes can apply to the same things and to only the same 
things without thereby being the same attribute, while if two 
classes apply to (that is, have as members) the same things and 
only the same things, then they are the same class. This principle 
which asserts that classes having exactly the same members are the 
same class, is the principle of extensionality for classes. Some 
logicians favor it, others are inclined to reject it. Any rejection 
of it seems to be a rejection of the view that there are classes in 
the full sense. Sometimes weaker modifications of the extension- 
ality principle are assumed, giving rise to quasi-classes that are 
very much like classes even if not classes in the full, or ordinary, 
sense. In any case we may regard classes or quasi-classes as at- 
tributes of a special sort, namely those attributes that are assumed 
to satisfy some extensionality principle or some weakened ex- 
tensionality principle. I do not wish to enter here into the contro- 
versy between the extensionalists and the intensionalists except 
to say that I think both groups are partially right. I would agree 
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with the intensionalists insofar as they hold that there are propo- 
sitions, attributes, and relationships which do not conform to 
extensionality principles, but I would agree with the extensionalists 
insofar as they hold that there are truth-values, classes, and rela- 
tions which do conform at least to some weakened extensionality 
principles. I would not go so far with intensionalists, however, as 
to agree that there is a realm of non-existent possible individuals, 
for reasons I have already given. 

Let us now look a little more closely at the nature of existence 
propositions. Consider, for example, the proposition that there 
are unicorns. I regard this proposition as asserting, in effect, 
that the attribute of unicornhood is non-empty. But this doctrine 
of existence needs to be broadened to take care of more sophisticated 
examples. Consider as a more complicated example the proposition 
that there are attributes that do not apply to themselves. This 
proposition asserts that there are non-self-applicative attributes. 
We could avoid this example altogether by invoking a theory of 
types. But elsewhere * I have given reasons for regarding theories 
of types, as usually formulated, as being self-referentially incon- 
sistent. So I am inclined to regard this proposition as a perfectly 
good existence proposition, and indeed as a true proposition. 

Apparently, in accordance with my account of existence, I 
must then interpret this proposition as asserting that the at- 
tribute of being a non-self-applicative attribute is non-empty. 
But if I do so, then I would be admitting that there is such an 
attribute as the attribute of being a non-self-applicative attribute, 
and this admission would lead me into contradiction by way of 
Russell’s Paradox (using attributes in place of classes). Accord- 
ingly, I now modify my doctrine of existence af follows: 

There is a special three-termed relationship R of existentiation 
such that if (...@...) is a proposition that mentions a, and if 
(jx)(...@...) is the proposition that asserts that there is some- 
thing « such that (...2...), then R relates (jx)(...%...), 
(...a...), and a, in that order, and we say that (jxr)(...2...) is 
an existentiation of (...a...) with respect toa. The use of bound 
variables and quantifiers in this discussion is merely a concession 
to a fairly common way of writing existence propositions. In 
combinatory logic and certain similar systems of logic, variables 
and quantifiers can be dispensed with. For example, in my system 
K of basic logic, we may regard E( W=) as being an existentiation 
of the proposition [a = a] with respect to a. Here [a=a] isa 
proposition asserting that a is identical with a, while E(W =) isa 
proposition asserting that the attribute (W=), which is self- 


2F, B. Fitch, Symbolic Logic, 1952, Appendix C. 
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identity, is non-empty, so that E(W =) is asserting that there is 
something self-identical. It is characteristic of existentiation that 
if a proposition is true, so is any existentiation of it. In par- 
ticular, H( W =) is true because [a = a] is true. 

If we let fa be a proposition that asserts that a has the at- 
tribute f, then Hf will be an existentiation of fa with respect to a, 
and will assert that f is non-empty. However, even if the symbol 
‘f’ cannot be regarded as referring to an attribute, we can still 
use the notation ‘fa’ to refer to a proposition about a, and we can 
still also use the notation ‘Ef’ to refer to an existentiation of fa 
with respect to a. Suppose, for example, that fa is the proposi- 
tion asserting that a is a non-self-applicative attribute, and suppose 
that we do not want to regard the symbol ‘f’ as itself referring to 
an attribute, because if it did, it would refer to the attribute of 
non-self-applicability, and this would land us in Russell’s Paradox. 
We can still, however, assume that there is a proposition Ef which 
asserts that there is a non-self-applicative attribute, and which is 
the existentiation of fa with respect to a. Although the proposi- 
tions fa and Ef are expressed here in a notation that uses the 
symbol ‘f’, and although it may be convenient to read the symbol 
‘f’ as if it referred to an attribute of non-self-applicativity, never- 
theless we do not need to regard the propositions fa and Ef as 
really being about any such paradoxical attribute. Furthermore, 
the symbol ‘EZ’ in ‘Ef’ does not need to be viewed as referring to an 
attribute of non-emptiness. In fact, I do not assume that there is 
any such attribute as an attribute of non-emptiness, just as I do not 
assume that there is any attribute of non-self-applicability. It is 
true that an attribute of non-emptiness would not lead to paradox 
as directly as an attribute of non-self-applicability. But the point 
I am trying to emphasize is that my revised account of the nature 
of existence is much less Platonic than my original account. I no 
longer require that the propositions concerned be propositions that 
are about attributes, though I still maintain that if they are about 
attributes in the appropriate way, then the corresponding existence 
propositions assert the non-emptiness of certain attributes; and so 
my previous account is a sort of special case of my revised account. 
In this new account, the relationship of existentiation plays a key 
role, and this relationship relates some propositions that make no 
reference to attributes, but it also relates others that do make 
reference to attributes. Although the new revised account is less 
Platonic than the original account, it is still Platonic to the extent 
that it assumes that there are such things as propositions, attributes, 
and relationships, and in particular such a relationship as the rela- 
tionship of existentiation. 
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Let us now return to a consideration of the proposition that 
Santa Claus exists. Quine’s dictum that to be is to be the value of 
a variable gives us no very satisfactory way to deny this proposi- 
tion. On the other hand, it seems to me that this proposition can 
be satisfactorily denied simply by denying that Santa-Claushood 
is a unit attribute. Similarly, to affirm that Santa Claus exists 
seems to me to affirm that Santa-Claushood is a unit attribute. If 
we let the symbol ‘s’ refer to the attribute Santa-Claushood, then 
the proposition that Santa Claus exists, that is, the proposition that 
Santa-Claushood is a unit attribute, can be expressed by the nota- 
tion, ‘EZ,s’. If we use the notation ‘sa’ to express the proposition 
that a has the attribute Santa-Claushood, then I propose to call the 
proposition £,s the unitation of sa with respect to a. This relation- 
ship of unitation is like the relationship of existentiation except 
that a unitation asserts an attribute to be a unit attribute, while an 
existentiation asserts an attribute to be a non-empty attribute, pro- 
vided in both cases that an attribute is being referred to. In cases 
where no attributes are being referred to, we still have proposi- 
tions which serve as existentiations and unitations of other proposi- 
tions. The relationships of existentiation and unitation are defin- 
able in various systems of logic and have precise logical properties. 
The elucidation of these properties of existentiation and unitation 
is, I would hold, the elucidation of the logical nature of existence. 

Existentiation takes care of those cases of existence that are 
expressed by saying that some so-and-so exists. Unitation takes 
eare of those cases of existence that are expressed by saying that 
the so-and-so exists, and also those cases that are expressed by say- 
ing that X exists, where ‘X’ is a descriptive phrase in the guise 
of a proper name, as in the case of the phrase ‘Santa Claus’. 

I have called attention to the fact that sometimes symbols which 
might be thought to refer to attributes can be so regarded only on 
pain of involvement in Russell’s Paradox or other similar para- 
doxes. It may well be asked what my criterion is for the referring 
or non-referring of such symbols. Of course, it is not satisfactory 
to assume a symbol refers to an attribute only until such time as we 
find ourselves in paradox as the result of such an assumption. 
But I do have what seems to be an acceptable criterion for the 
referring of symbols, at least a criterion that seems to work well in 
connection with the particular systems of logic that I am most 
concerned with.* The criterion is this: If a well-formed expres- 


8 For example the systems in my paper, ‘‘Quasi-Constructive Foundations 
for Mathematics,’’ in the volume, Constructivity in Mathematics, ed. by A. 
Heyting, Amsterdam, 1959. 
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sion ‘f’ is such that the formula ‘| (fa) V ~ (fa)]’ is provable for 
every well-formed expression ‘a’, then I regard ‘f’ as referring to 
an attribute, but otherwise as not referring to an attribute. 
Also, if for a well-formed expression ‘p’ we can prove ‘[p V ~ p]’, 
then I regard ‘p’ as referring to a proposition, but otherwise as not 
referring to a proposition. Finally, if a well-formed expression ‘r’ 
is such that ‘[(ra,...a,) V ~ (ra,...a,)]’ is provable for all well- 
formed expressions ‘a;’,..., ‘a,’, I regard ‘r’ as referring to an 
n-termed relationship, but otherwise as not referring to an n-termed 
relationship. 

It so happens that in the systems of logic that I am dealing 
with, there can be found well-formed expressions which, in ac- 
cordance with the above criterion, can be regarded as referring to 
the three-termed relationships existentiation and unitation them- 
selves. 

My conclusion, then, is that there are such relationships as 
existentiation and unitation, and that the logical nature of these 
relationships is essentially the logical nature of existence. 


Freperic B. Fircu 
YALE UNIVERSITY 


ON WHAT A PAINTING REPRESENTS * 


E; a painting P is a representation of something a, what makes 
P a representation of a? 


1. A straightforward view is this: P is a representation of a 
if and only if there is a certain correspondence between P and a. 
Thus, if P is a representation of a house, elements of P correspond 
to elements of a house and certain relations between the relevant 
elements of P correspond to certain relations between the relevant 
elements of the house. 

Even if this view were correct it would be irrelevant here. 
There is a difference between a painting and a blueprint: a blue- 
print may constitute a structural representation of a house whereas 
a painting may be a pictorial representation of a house. We are 
here concerned with paintings. Hence our question is: if P is a 


pictorial representation of a, what makes P a pictorial representa- 
tion of a? 


*To be presented in a symposium on ‘‘ Aesthetics’’ at the fifty-seventh 
annual meeting of the American Philosophical Association, Eastern Division, 
December 27, 1960. 
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2. An answer is: P is a pictorial representation of a if and only 
if there is a certain correspondence between P and a visual aspect 
of a. 

This must be mistaken. Some paintings provide pictorial rep- 
resentations of unicorns but unicorns do not exist and hence have 
no visual aspect to correspond to. 


3. Then say P is a pictorial representation of a if and only if 
there is a certain correspondence between P and either an actual 
visual aspect of a or a visual aspect a would have were it to exist 
or occur. (‘Occur’ is required here, for there are pictorial repre- 
sentations of mythical events: events do not ‘‘exist,’’ they. occur.) 
Thus one may paint a picture of the house one intends to build, 
and, if one were to build it accordingly, the house would then have 
a visual aspect to which the painting corresponds. 

But then all paintings would be representational. For one 
could construct something having a visual aspect such that the 
requisite correspondence obtained between some nonobjective paint- 
ing and a visual aspect of it. Let & be an imaginary thing such 
that if it were to exist it would have a visual aspect to which some 
nonobjective painting corresponds. Then the nonobjective paint- 
ing in question is a pictorial representation of k since it corresponds 
to a visual aspect k would have were it to exist. 


4. And now some may be inclined to say this: P is a pictorial 
representation of a if and only if there is a certain actual and 
intended correspondence between P and either an actual visual 
aspect of a or a visual aspect a would have were it to exist or occur. 

Then even if a certain painting looks remarkably like a photo- 
graph of a horse, if the correspondence between the painting and 
a visual aspect of a horse was not intended then the painting is not 
a pictorial representation of a horse. 

It also follows that a painting P pictorially representing a 
could look exactly like a painting Q pictorially representing b and 
yet P might not represent b and Q not represent a. The reason 
why this is so is simply this: according to this view, in order for a 
pictorial representation of a to look exactly like a pictorial repre- 
sentation of b it is necessary only that a and b have a single 
momentary visual aspect in common. Thus a photograph of a man 
smiling could look exactly like a photograph of the man grimacing 
even though a motion picture of the man smiling would not look 
like a motion picture of the man grimacing. 


5. Suppose George paints a painting P which is intended to 
and which does correspond to a visual aspect of a man leaning 
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against a slender tree trunk with one arm around the trunk. The 
man’s hand and shoulder are visible but not the arm joining the 
hand and shoulder, for that is behind the trunk. 

Suppose Josef paints a painting Q which looks exactly like P, 
but Q, unlike P, is intended to and does correspond to a visual 
aspect of a one-armed man leaning against a slender tree trunk 
on which his severed hand has been fixed in such a way as to look 
the way it would look if it were unsevered from his arm and his arm 
were around the trunk. 

Then even though P and Q look exactly alike, we must say 
that in P an unsevered hand is represented whereas in @ a severed 
hand is represented. Furthermore, insofar as an unsevered hand 
is represented in P, P may have a commonplace character, whereas 
insofar as a severed hand is represented in Q, Q may have a bizarre 
character. But if so, P may be commonplace while @ is bizarre 
even though they look exactly alike, and that is absurd. 


6. If P and Q look exactly alike, then P is a pictorial representa- 
tion of a if and only if Q is a pictorial representation of a. 

But suppose George and Josef are identical twins, that I am 
fond of George but not of Josef, that I commission an artist to do a 
painting of George, and that I then hang the painting of George 
on my wall. If someone asks me why I have a painting of Josef 
on my wall when I don’t like Josef, the answer is that the painting 
isn’t a painting of Josef, it is a painting of George. Furthermore, 
even if the artist were then to do a painting of Josef and that 
painting were to look exactly like the painting of George, it would 
be a painting of Josef, not of George. 


7. What this indicates is not that P and Q may look exactly 
alike and yet be pictorial representations of different things; it 
indicates that we must distinguish between the question what a 
painting is a painting of and the question what a painting is a 
pictorial representation of. 

That the painting of George is a painting of George and not of 
Josef is primarily owing to the fact that the painting was intended 
to correspond to a visual aspect of George. That it happens also 
to correspond to a visual aspect of Josef is, as it were, an accident. 
And if it so happened that the painting of George looked more like 
Mack than like George himself, the painting would nonetheless be 
a painting of George and not of Mack. Thus Braque’s Man With 
A Guitar is a painting of a man with a guitar though it doesn’t 
look like a man with a guitar. 
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8. But if it is true that if P and Q look exactly alike then P 
is a pictorial representation of a if and only if Q is a pictorial 
representation of a, then an intended correspondence cannot be re- 
quired. The term ‘intended’ is too strong. 

Then suppose we say this: P is a pictorial representation of a 
if and only if P looks as if it were intended to correspond and does 
in fact correspond in a certain way to either an actual visual aspect 
of a or a visual aspect a would have were it to exist or occur. 

So, if a certain painting looks remarkably like a photograph 
of a horse and if it looks—as presumably it would look—as if it 
were intended to correspond to a visual aspect of a horse, then, 
no matter what the artist’s intentions were, it is a pictorial repre- 
sentation of a horse. 

And so Josef’s painting is a pictorial representation of a man 
with his arm around a tree and not, as Josef intended, a one-armed 
man leaning against a tree on which his severed hand has been 
fixed in such a way as to look the way it would look if it were 
unsevered from his arm and his arm were around the tree. For 
Josef’s painting would not look as if it were intended to correspond 
to such a visual aspect of a one-armed man. (This is not to deny 
that Josef’s painting could be seen as representing a one-armed 
man. One who knew what the painting was a painting of might see 


it in that way. A painting can be seen as representing something 
that it is not in fact a pictorial representation of.) 


9. But how on this view is it possible for a painting to be a 
pictorial representation of something completely unfamiliar? 

Suppose an artist were to represent certain bacilli seen on 
looking through a microscope. To a person completely unfamiliar 
with the visual aspects of bacilli such a painting might not look as 
if it were intended to correspond to anything. But to one familiar 
with the visual aspects of bacilli the painting presumably would 
look as if it were intended to correspond to one of them. 

Presumably it is possible for a painting to be a pictorial repre- 
sentation of something completely unfamiliar. So the view under 
consideration is mistaken. 


10. Then suppose we say this: P is a pictorial representation of 
a if and only if, first, P corresponds in a certain way to either an 
actual visual aspect of a or a visual aspect a would have were it to 
exist or occur, and, secondly, to a normal person reasonably fa- 
miliar with the actual visual aspects of a or with the visual aspects 
a would have were it to exist or occur, P looks as if it were in- 
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tended to correspond to either an actual visual aspect of @ or a 
visual aspect a would have were it to exist or occur. 

That the concept of familiarity should be relevant in connec- 
tion with the concept of representation need not be surprising. 
It is suggested by the morphological structure of the word ‘repre- 
sent’. 

But then again all paintings must be representational. For 
one could construct something k having a visual aspect such that 
the requisite correspondence obtained between some nonobjective 
painting and a visual aspect of k. Consequently, to a normal 
person reasonably familiar with the visual aspects k would have 
were it to exist, the nonobjective painting would look as if it were 
intended to correspond to a visual aspect k would have were it to 
exist. Since the painting does in fact correspond to a visual aspect 
k would have were it to exist, on this view the nonobjective paint- 
ing must be a pictorial representation of k. 


11. Intuitively speaking, one is inclined to say that P is a 
pictorial representation of a if and only if P in some sense re- 
presents a, thus only if P in some sense ‘‘presents’’ a again. Yet, 
oddly enough, paintings can represent the completely unfamiliar, 
something never before ‘‘presented,’’ and something that neither 
does nor ever did exist. So the problem is: if unfamiliar bacilli 
and nonexistent unicorns can be pictorially represented, why not 
the unfamiliar nonexistent k? 

And an answer is: because it is both unfamiliar and non- 
existent. Apart from any painting representing a unicorn, some 
of us have a fairly good idea what a unicorn would look like if 
there were any unicorns. But apart from the nonobjective paint- 
ing in question, none of us has any idea what k would look like if 
it existed. 

Unfamiliar bacilli can be represented pictorially because they 
have visual aspects to which a painting could correspond. Unicorns 
ean be represented pictorially but not simply because they would 
have visual aspects if they existed. They can be represented pic- 
torially because certain specifiable visual aspects are attributed to 
unicorns. Unlike unfamiliar bacilli, & is nonexistent, and, unlike 
unicorns, no specifiable visual aspects are attributed to k. 


12. So suppose we say this: P is a pictorial representation of a 
if and only if, first, P corresponds in a certain way to either an 
actual visual aspect of a or a specifiable visual aspect attributed to 
a, and, secondly, to a normal person reasonably familiar with the 
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actual visual aspects of a or with the specifiable visual aspects 
attributed to a, P looks as if it were intended to correspond to either 
an actual visual aspect of a or a specifiable visual aspect at- 
tributed to a. 

And though this approximates to a plausible view, it is still 
mistaken : all talk of P’s looking as if it were intended to correspond 
to something is perhaps close to but nonetheless beside the point. 


13. In deciding that Josef’s painting of a one-armed man is not 
in fact a pictorial representation of a one-armed man, one does not 
in fact consider whether or not the painting looks as if it were 
intended to correspond to a visual aspect of a one-armed man. 

For suppose the painting were signed by Josef, and in a bold 
hand, and suppose it were a well-known fact that Josef was fond 
of painting one-armed men and that he intended his paintings to 
represent one-armed men but, stupidly enough, he tended to paint 
one-armed men in such a way as to make them look like two-armed 
men. Then to one who knew this the painting would look as if it 
were intended to correspond to a visual aspect of a one-armed 
man. Even s0, the painting would not be a pictorial representa- 
tion of a one-armed man. 

What is important here is not the intention of the artist but 


something else. 


14. The problem of Josef’s painting can be posed as follows. 
Let a be a two-armed man, let b be a one-armed man with an 
adjacent severed hand. Then a has a set of visual aspects {a} 
associated with it, where the members of {a} are either the actual 
visual aspects of a or specifiable visual aspects attributed to a; 
just so, b has a set of visual aspects {b} associated with it. There 
is a visual aspect c such that Josef’s painting ( corresponds to c 
in a relevant way and such that c is a member both of {a} and of 
{b}. If we say that Q is a pictorial representation of a but not of 
b then we are saying that even though c is a member both of {a} 
and of {b}, for some reason c is here associated with a. The ques- 
tion is: why? 

An answer is this: such a sight of a two-armed man is familiar ; 
such a sight of a one-armed man with an adjacent severed hand is 
unfamiliar, rare. Thus the probability that c¢ occur in connec- 
tion with a is greater than the probability that ¢ occur in connec- 
tion with b. 

So let us say this: P is a pictorial representation of a if and 
only if, first, a has associated with it a set of visual aspects {a} 
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such that the members of this set are either actual visual aspects 
of a or specifiable visual aspects attributed to a, secondly, there 
is either an actual or specifiable visual aspect c such that P 
corresponds in the relevant way to c, thirdly, c is a member of {a}, 
and, fourthly, if there is a b such that b has a set of visual aspects 
{b} associated with it, b is not identical with a, {b} is not identical 
with {a}, and ¢ is a member both of {a} and of {b}, then the 
probability that c be associated with a must be equal to or greater 
than the probability that c be associated with b. 


15. But suppose the question is raised whether a representation 
of a man in riding boots is a representation of a web-footed man 
in riding boots or a representation of a nonweb-footed man in riding 
boots, and suppose that the painting corresponds to a visual aspect 
c such that c is a member both of the set of visual aspects associated 
with a web-footed man in riding boots and of the set of visual 
aspects associated with a nonweb-footed man in riding boots. 
Then, according to this view, the painting is a representation of a 
nonweb-footed man in riding boots, for that is the more probable 
thing. 

Yet isn’t it more reasonable to say that the painting is simply 
a representation of a man in riding boots? Thus the painting is 
neither a representation of a nonweb-footed man nor a representa- 
tion of a web-footed man in riding boots. If one sees a man in 
riding boots, then either the man is web-footed or nonweb-footed : 
he must be one or the other; conceivably one could get him to take 
off his boots and so settle the matter. But that is one difference 
between a man in riding boots and a representation of a man in 
riding boots. Unlike a real man in riding boots, a representation 
of a man in riding boots might be simply that. 


16. The case of the representation of the man leaning against 
the tree and the case of the representation of the man in riding 
boots are not alike. In each case, there is a visual aspect c such 
that c is a member both of the set of visual aspects associated with 
a and of a set associated with b. But the difference is this: 
in the former case the relevant sets {a} and {b} are markedly dis- 
similar whereas in the latter case the relevant sets {a} and {b} are 
identical. Thus, other things being equal, a one-armed man leaning 
against a tree on which a severed hand is fixed may not look the 
same as a two-armed man leaning against the tree with one arm 
around the trunk. But, other things being equal, a web-footed man 
in riding boots looks the same as a nonweb-footed man in riding 
boots. 
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I suggest that a reasonably adequate answer to our question, 
then, is this: P is a pictorial representation of a if and only if, 
first, a has associated with it a set of visual aspects {a} such that 
the members of this set are either actual visual aspects of a or 
specifiable visual aspects attributed to a, secondly, there is either 
an actual or a specifiable visual aspect c such that P corresponds 
in a relevant way to c, thirdly, c is a member of {a}, fourthly, if 
there is a b such that b has a set of visual aspects {b} associated 
with it, b is not identical with a, {b} is not identical with {a}, and 
c is a member both of {a} and of {b}, then the probability that c 
be associated with a must be equal to or greater than the probability 
that c be associated with b, and, fifthly, there is no b having associ- 
ated with it a set of visual aspects {b} such that {a} is identical 
with {b} but b is not identical with a. 

At the moment this seems to me to be a plausible characterization 
of pictorial representation. But I shall not be surprised if in a 
few moments it seems otherwise. 


Pavu.L ZIrr 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


CRITICAL REASONING * 


I 


T has been a commonplace of aesthetics to agree with the view 

of Kant, Wordsworth, and many others that it is idle to try to 
reason or argue a person into approbation or disapprobation of a 
work of art. It is curious, however, that critics do often, or even 
habitually, seem to be reasoning, and they frequently appear to 
produce conviction in people and to change their habits and re- 
sponses. Are we deceived in thinking that there was reasoning 
here or that it did alter the response? I believe that a critic is 
precisely the kind of person who can give reasons for his judgments 
and that that is why we turn to him for guidance. What kind of 
reasons and reasoning remains to be seen. Of course there is 
reasoning in a familiar sense about the date, authorship, influence, 
and often the physical structure of works of art, but all this may 
be put to one side. The question is, is the critic’s discourse about 


*To be presented in a symposium on ‘‘ Aesthetics’’ at the fifty-seventh 
annual meeting of the American Philosophical Association, Eastern Division, 
December 27, 1960. 
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the value of art works a reasoned discourse? Does he demonstrate 
anything? 

The sense in which this question is usually answered in the 
negative is that which is given by John Holloway when he writes 
that ‘‘critical discussion takes the form it does, to sensitize our 
powers of observation. . . . In the sense of arrangement of propo- 
sitions justifying logical inference, critical arguments are not 
arguments at all.’’? We may be inclined to agree with this and 
perhaps even to add that if there is no inference in this sense 
there is no inference, no reasoning, at all. The whole procedure 
of formulating premises and conclusions in some formal way is in 
any event so foreign to a critic’s way of working that it is scarcely 
profitable to think of it in these terms. I shall therefore not be 
concerned with ‘‘demonstration’’ except where it happens to be 
fitting. It will be sufficient if we can determine whether the critic 
can give reasons for his judgment and what the nature of those 
reasons is. The judgment is in fact a kind of action of the critic’s 
and we cannot suppose that his action in any way does, or could, or 
should, follow from the characteristics of the art work. Nor is it 
a question of whether ‘‘z is bad’’ can be seen to follow from a 
description of.2. What we ask of a critic is, ‘‘Why do you say, 
‘x is bad’?’’ and a satisfactory answer, ‘‘giving a reason for’’ 


what he says, is, ‘‘I find (feel, think) it is long-winded (or im- 
moral, or trite, or whatever).’’ We want to know more about a 
critic than whether he is reasonable. But in the present context 
this is the trait which will alone be under consideration. 


II 


There are many areas in which the critic can be found to seek 
and to give reasons for his judgment. I shall confine myself to a 
few of what I think to be the important ones. 

The action of the critic for which he gives reasons will be 
referred to here as the response of the critic. Sometimes this will 
be that aspect of his discourse in which he declares an object to be 
good or bad (and of course there are innumerable variants for 
these terms); sometimes it will be more nearly an emotional re- 
sponse, expressed in words, and showing an affirmative, or negative 
(or neutral, or mixed, or indifferent) attitude toward the object. 

So, for example, the critic may tell us how he feels when he 
attentively reads a poem. He should, of course, convince us that 

1J. Holloway, ‘‘What are the Distinctive Features of Arguments used 


in Art Criticism?’’ (Symposium with A. H. Hannay and M. Macdonald), 
Aristotelian Society, Supplementary Volume XXIII, pp. 175, 176. 
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he does feel what he says he feels. Assuming that, we next demand 
to know why he feels as he does. We want to know whether this 
is the appropriate way to feel about it, and this we can determine 
from the reasons he gives. The process of justifying an emotional 
response is one species of critical reasoning. 

Closely related to the foregoing is the critic’s moral judgment 
about a work of art or its author. We think here first of all of 
literary works of art, but probably all works of art have some moral 
content if only as exhibiting the life in which they arise, and 
therefore have moral context and implication. The characters of a 
novel, to take an obvious case, have their own moral scheme. The 
novel has a moral content of some sort. We may be prepared for 
quite bizarre, indeed for quite, according to our lights, immoral 
doings in a novel. But there is also a moral import which the 
author conveys in his work. He not only presents, let us say, 
cruel, cowardly, and degenerate characters but he may, and may 
inevitably, convey an impression of his own morals and moral 
character by his attitude toward them. To this the critic is of 
course obliged to attend. Sometimes he judges the morality of the 
work, sometimes the author. 

Again, the work of art has always some relation to life and ex- 
perience generally. Does the work of art ‘‘hold the mirror up to 
nature’’? The question is always relevant even in arts which de- 
part far from any naive depiction of nature. In the novel, the critic 
is concerned whether characters, situations, sequences of action are 
plausible and ‘‘real,’’ whether in fact they act as he thinks human 
beings tend to act, or, if not, whether a credible even if unearthly 
set of events is depicted. The critic must justify his satisfaction 
or dissatisfaction with all this. 

Judgments about the structure of the work of art may be the 
most important of all, and can be construed to include all the 
foregoing types, for one cannot speak about the basis for one’s 
emotional or moral response, still less about the plausibility of 
characters and events, without considering the elements and parts 
of a work of art and their interrelations. Structure can also be 
construed more narrowly. The critic will complain of the brevity 
or prolixity of a work, too much or too little detail, irrelevant epi- 
sodes, lack of movement, feeble climaxes, unconvincing motivation, 
lack of balance, unity, coherence, and much else besides. Often 
the critic is here content with showing how part bears upon part. 
But what is really necessary to the support of these judgments 
is nothing less than a whole aesthetic of structure. I shall, there- 
fore, in discussing this aspect of criticism try to show the kind of 
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aesthetic which the critic may have to presuppose if we are to 
agree that he has in the end given us good reasons for his judgment. 
Intuition often tells us, and will not be gainsaid, that a work is 
too long and tiring or has too many voids. If the work for 
other reasons is unquestionably of great value, the critic should 
relentlessly seek the foundation of this ‘too.’ 

We have now more before us in the way of problems than can 
be solved in any short space. But we may at least be able to throw 
some light on them. 


Ill 


When the critic describes his own emotional response to an art 
work, or, more precisely, responds emotionally to it in what he says, 
he make evoke a similar response in us or prepare us to respond so 
later. But more than this, if he is sincere, he imparts the belief 
that the work deserves that kind of response. Here we can always 
ask why and expect not just more emotion and more persuasiveness 
but a reason. 

So, in another situation, a person may say that he loathes his 
father. Why? Does he deserve this? What has he done? Per- 
haps we are told that he was cruel. If, now, this description befits 
the subject, or, as we would say, if it is true, a sufficient reason has 
been offered if not for resentment, then at least for some negative 
emotional response. Was he cruel? We learn that he punished 
repeatedly without establishing culpability, behaved in a menacing 
fashion, ete. Something like this would establish his cruelty. 
This is the pattern for justifying emotional responses. It would 
certainly be obtuse if someone denied that anyone was cruel at the 
behest of some alleged relativism inherent in the use of such terms. 
We have the word, know what it means in standard cases, know 
how to use it. It is possible, therefore, in such a case to determine 
the appropriateness of a response. For want of better terms, I 
shall call the statement about cruelty a ‘premise’ and the one 
about resentment the ‘conclusion.’ I shall not inquire whether 
this ‘‘emotive argument’’ is a genuine logical demonstration. It 
will perhaps appear to be more nearly that if we suppose there is a 
further, a ‘‘major premise’’ to the effect that resentment is an 
appropriate (emotional) response to the infliction of cruelty. I 
do not see that this is necessary except that in its general form it 
is incorporated in some moral systems. (Is it, or is it not, in 
conflict with Christian morality?) I do not know whether it is a 
principle of ‘‘human nature.’’ But it has authority, at least in 
one moral system. 
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It should be pointed out that we are concerned here only with 
emotional responses, and not with overt deeds. If someone kills 
another and we ask him why, he may say, ‘‘ Because I hated him.’’ 
This is not a sufficient reason. But hatred can of course be justi- 
fied in the manner already explained. 

Our example about cruelty is a pattern for dealing with the 
parallel aesthetic problem. Oversimplifying the case, we con- 
sider a critic who shows anger or contempt at a crop of paintings of 
a very conservative stripe, Royal Academicians, let us say. If we 
can for the moment limit our scrutiny to the emotive aspect of the 
eritic’s response, the question is as to the appropriateness of the 
response. If the critic merely rages, or is merely effusive, or in- 
different, if he gives no reason, we have no need to listen to him. 
He may be neurotic, but in any event he is no critic. Nor is it 
sufficient if he says that these men paint like Impressionists or 
members of the Barbizon School. What is needed is that he thinks 
the work is trite, hackneyed, timid, or something else of this order. 
Now whether these terms befit the subject may be debated by the 
eritie and the critic’s critics. The point is that if they do befit it, 
then a sufficient reason has been given for a certain emotional re- 
sponse, contempt perhaps, or ridicule. Once again we are not 
entitled to the luxury of scepticism about the key critical term in 
our ‘‘premise,’’ e.g., ‘timid,’ for it is absurd to suppose that we 
have such a word but no place to use it. In using these words and 
supporting them, the critic shows his stature. He must, that is to 
say, make the case stick for the premise. The rebuttal to a critic 
must also be directed toward the premise, and since, as we shall 
presently show, the key critical adjectives in it have reference 
to shareable experiences, the controversy can be perfectly rational. 
Nothing, therefore, can be more mistaken than the traditional 
scepticism about the validity of criticism which speaks as if the 
issue were my emotive response against yours and nothing to choose 
between them. There is nothing to choose between them, but this 
is beside the point. The issue is over the adequacy of the premise, 
as I am using the term, not over the conclusion taken somehow 
by itself. 

There are numerous other conditions for the proper functioning 
of this critical scheme. We must assume certain characteristics 
of mind in the critic. He must not, for example, be chronically ‘and 
unvaryingly given to disapprobation, resentment, dislike, nor the 
reverse of these. I would not venture to lay down conditions for 
‘‘normality’’ here. . They can be learned without rules. 

A few further observations about critical adjectives are perhaps 
in order. It may be supposed that the emotive response and the 
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affixing of the predicate (in the premise) to the object judged is 
really all one. But this is to misunderstand such words altogether. 
Resentment is an attribute of the critic’s mind, whereas ‘timid’ and 
‘eruel’ have reference to what he judges. This we can see from 
the kind of meaning such words have. There is in fact a very 
numerous family of such words: bold, awkward, dignified, pre- 
tentious, obscene, gentle, ete. Such words have a general but 
nonetheless definite objective content or characteristic, together 
with what we might call a positive or negative ‘‘valence’’ which 
indicates whether in consequence positive or negative evaluation 
is in order. The two factors are indissolubly linked in the word. 
The valence of ‘dignified’ is, I think, unqualifiedly positive, and its 
objective characteristic involves perhaps height, slowness or de- 
liberateness, restraint, sobriety, ete. The word has not yet 
degenerated into its mere positive valence, as has ‘colossal’ in the 
jargon of advertising. 

This analysis will serve also for a very large part of the moral 
evaluation of works of art. 

We see now that no emotive response is as such incapable of 
defense or correction unless it is thoughtless, automatic, or neurotic. 
Difficulties lie not in the nature of the situation, but rather in 
the abilities of crities, their amour propre and massive reluctance 


to hear one another out and to see just what basis the art work 
affords for the critical predicates used. These predicates have, of 
course, their difficulties in use. Tennyson’s response to Words- 
worth’s poetry was negative. His reason was that it was ‘‘thick- 
ankled.’’ The term says what it would take many lines to unpack, 


and that, of course, is both the advantage and the difficulty with 
such words.! 


IV 


We turn next to certain aspects of the moral evaluation of art. 
Has the critic, or indeed anyone else, any business evaluating works 
of art from a moral standpoint? The basic problem is not just 
whether and how the aesthetic and the moral are to be dis- 
tinguished, but rather whether the artist is to be considered a real 
member of the society he inhabits or whether his frequent self- 
alienation from his society should permit him also to be a ‘‘law 
unto himself.’’ A whole literature, and even some literary works 
of art, are devoted to this subject. We shall now not be con- 


1 In connection with this analysis the reader may also wish to consult Helen 
Knight’s study of ‘‘criterion-characters’’ in ‘‘The Use of ‘Good’ in Aesthetic 


Judgements,’’ Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society, N.S., Vol. XXXVI, 
pp. 207-222. 
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cerned with the critic’s method in judgment and evaluation but 
in his ‘‘right’’ to pass judgment of a certain kind. 

Plato’s strictures on art and artists in the Republic have often 
been indignantly repudiated. He believes that, whatever the artist 
may say to or of himself, he must be treated as a responsible 
member of society. He is subject to its moral opinion because his 
actions affect its members. Plato is ultimately most concerned 
with the whole man and the perfect society. From this standpoint 
the artist is indeed quite one-sided. But the perfect state is largely 
made up of such one-sided, unwhole beings. Each of them must be 
made to recognize the fact, adopt a dependent, subordinate po- 
sition, and not falsely pretend to wholeness and sovereignty. Plato 
himself would indignantly turn aside the charge that he is hostile 
to the citizen’s developing a sense of beauty. On the contrary, he 
explicitly hopes that every citizen will be brought, through a 
proper environment, to a high degree of aesthetic sensitivity. But 
the professional artist, giving himself superior airs of godlike 
wisdom, is thought ridiculous in his claims. Art is action and 
must be morally judged. 

The same would be true in any society which is organic, like 
Plato’s. It contains but one sovereignty, not many, as in the 
pluralism of his version of democracy. In the latter society the 
artist will ignore and defy moral strictures upon his work as an 
impertinence. This is not the place to decide between these ex- 
tremes or the many intermediate possibilities. In modern society 
the artist’s status is undecided and his unique activity is officially 
ignored though in this respect he is no worse off than others. 
Morality itself has little that is ‘‘official’’ about it and is thus left, 
within limits, to be practiced and enforced by amateurs. I am not 
prepared to suggest an alternative to this scheme. 

The result for the critic is that he improvises as persuasively 
as he can a basis for his moral judgment of art and artist. He 
may try to hold the artist to his‘own amateur moral code, or to a 
vague fundamental moral law he thinks valid for all men as men, 
or he may seek to hold the artist responsible to the moral impera- 
tives of the artist’s state and society because he inhabits it, or he 
may decide that art is to be governed by a ‘‘morality of the fu- 
ture,’’ or agree that the artist is indeed above and beyond all moral 
eontrol. Finally he may simply express approval or disgust at 
the artist and his work, avoiding as far as possible all moral over- 
tones. Perhaps there are still other possibilities. The critic may 
not be any clearer about the basis of his moral reasoning than his 
own society is and he may reflect its ambiguities and vacillations. 
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The great critics have, however, felt themselves compelled to pro- 
vide a foundation for their moral judgment. 


V 


Our third context of critical argument might, for reasons pres- 
ently to be indicated, be considered under the next following type. 
But the issues are generally considered apart from those of the 
formal organization of the art work. If we consider the question 
of realism in art, its relation to the world of shared experience, we 
are at once aware that the content of the several arts is unequally 
drawn from this source. The question that has been raised is 
whether it should be so drawn, and it has agitated the arts, es- 
pecially painting and sculpture, for upwards of five decades. Un- 
able to alter the course of events, the hostile critic has disappeared, 
taken cover, or lapsed into an attitude of laissez-faire. Unfortu- 
nately the sympathetic critic has evolved no appropriate modus 
scribendi and his discourse is often vapid or meaningless. 

The issue here is, however, not what it appears to be. It is 
not a question of whether the artist should ‘‘imitate nature.’’ The 
issue is over the formal aspect of the work of art, over its in- 
telligibility. Perhaps the Romanties were right in thinking nature 
untouched by man was inherently beautiful or even worshipful. 
But it is by no means clear why it must form the content and 
subject matter of art. The world of experience is simply the 
world in which we know our way at virtually every turn. We 
grasp its lines of relevance. When ‘‘imitation’’ of this world is 
abandoned by the artist the public is at a loss for such lines. 
When the average observer is bewildered or even disgusted by so- 
called abstract art it is, however, not so much its lack of congruence 
with the outside world that disturbs him, for he may be quite 
easily entertained, or even edified, by instrumental music or by 
familiar ornamentation on buildings, which is equally abstract. 
The familiar sequences and cadences of music are threads of in- 
telligibility, whether he knows any musical theory or not. But 
he asks, what has this patch of color to do with that one? No 
vocabulary or syntax of sequences and connections is provided him 
as there is in his fund of responses to music. Such an observer 
needs the ecritic’s help. Abstract painting is esoteric. Each work 
is sui generis and in a degree that probably surpasses the unique- 
ness of works in other arts. 

The critie of such an art may try to take it upon himself to 
show the bearing of part upon part, discriminating, if he can, the 
visual analogues of sequence, cadence, and theme. If this is in the 
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end impossible, we shall have to admit that we have now before us 
an art which cannot be criticized in any received sense. Perhaps, 
however, an appropriate mode of criticism will yet be developed. 
This depends in part upon the continuing vitality of this kind of 
art, upon its richness and variety, but also upon its evolving a 
common vocabulary and syntax from work to work. 

These critical issues about imitation, representation, or realism 
are really at bottom formal problems in disguise. There are many 
alternatives to tradition and there is nothing inherently sacred in 
any medium. I should therefore venture to say that all critical 
reasoning which purports to show that an artist should have ex- 
ploited some other medium than he did is, if not in any customary 
sense invalid, a moral argument; but its author generally lacks 
awareness that that is what it is. 


VI 


We turn now to the formal area of criticism. This is unques- 
tionably the most difficult of all technically, for there is literally 
no limit to the breadth and depth of knowledge of the medium 
which may be required of the critic. Such criticism is therefore 
least often encountered in journalism, where the reader may be 
content with a critic’s emotive tone and his arsenal of adjectives. 

But the complete critic has need here not only of detailed 
knowledge of his medium but of aesthetics as well. If he has no 
explicit acquaintance with it he will invariably improvise guid- 
ing theses or principles. This is not to say that aesthetics in its 
current state will be of use to him, but rather that principles have 
been fetched from a quarter which can in principle be none other 
than aesthetics. 

The length of a temporal work of art is obviously one of its 
formal features. A work should not be too long, we agree. But 
this cannot be decided by degree of fatigue. For a very short 
work of a few minutes may produce insufferable boredom and an 
opera of three or four hours uninterrupted pleasure. If the artist 
undertakes to fill time, is there nothing that can be said about how 
he fills it? It is astonishing how much superstition the educated 
person is content with about such matters. It is all a question of 
the genius of the composer, the last stronghold of miracles in the 
modern world. 

Fortunately at least one school of thought, the formalist, has 
addressed itself directly to these questions and seeks answers in 
the nature of the artist’s medium. It has therefore little time 
for the biography of the artist, his milieu, forebears, and influence, 
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the moral or cognitive content of his work, its similarity, or lack 
of it, to the world of common experience. Such considerations are 
all centrifugal to the work. 

Kant presents some of the most important ideas of this view of 
art in his Analytic of the Beautiful, but he gives no adequate ac- 
count of the key term in it, which is ‘form,’ nor does he push the 
view to its logical consequence which would be to confine art vir- 
tually to abstract design and instrumental music. 

There are two different areas of application of this view. It 
may tiyst of all be applied to arts or works of art in which there 
is no naive representational content, or second to any and all 
things which profess to be art. With these it would either ignore 
altogether the representational content or reinterpret it as merely 
another kind of texture of internal relevance in addition to the 
plastic texture of the work. It therefore in either case tends to 
divert attention away from reference to anything outside the work 
and to re-direct it to the internal lines of connection. For each 
medium the formalist will seek the lines of relevance peculiar to it. 
In musie employing the classical harmony these lines will be found 
in the movement around tonal centers, the development of series 
of dynamic and other climaxes, the contrast of sections; in fiction, 
in causal and motivational development, the emergence, prominence, 
and development of the characters, development of climaxes, the 
contrast of episodes; in other arts corresponding lines of develop- 
ment will be considered. Ultimately the guiding principles will be 
the exclusion of the irrelevant, the inclusion of all that is relevant, 
and the proper disposition of the included elements. 

The ideal in one version of this view is perfection of seeing or 
hearing: a perfect work of art is a perfect visible, a perfect 
audible. One cannot, for example, hear well two competing sounds, 
equally loud, equally complex, but a single sound with attendant 
and dependent accompaniments will be grasped as a good whole. 
Similarly two co-present complex visual forms will tend to destroy 
one another, whereas a figure with subordinate detail on a recessive 
ground can be perfectly grasped. An artist who undertakes to fill 
a certain space or a certain time for his spectators or audience will 
therefore have to observe a certain fairly well-defined strategy in 
order to hold them. No extensive part of the space or time can be 
fully void or it will divert attention to the query why it is present 
at all. Nor can the work be equally filled everywhere, or equally 
interesting everywhere or it will exhaust the observer, and equal 
emphasis everywhere will lead to no emphasis at all. Each part 
or member must therefore justify its belonging to the whole 
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hierarchy of members. It must not invite attention to itself alone 
but lead us on to the next, and this perhaps back again to the first; 
otherwise, hovering in one area, we may be disturbed about the 
relevance of the others. The inherent qualities of the elements, 
tones with their several dimensions, colors, with theirs, human 
characters with their endless possibilities of relation and develop- 
ment, lend themselves to use in such contexts. This helps to 
define the usable aesthetic media. The elements must have both 
their own inherent elemental quality and appeal, and also have or 
develop others when they are combined. The latter will be their 
formal character and appeal. The end is the perspicuously visible 
and audible. 

A classical schema, and not surprisingly it is classical works 
which most commonly conform to it. I have developed this schema 
because so many of its parts are commonly presupposed by the 
critics who are really conversant with their medium. Its authority 
is no more than that of a fairly well-developed hypothesis and the 
fact that defiance or neglect of it is so often, apart from any 
explicit knowledge of it, felt to be a blemish upon a work. 

The critic has commonly only a ‘‘working’’ command of any 
theory and most often holds all ‘‘theory’’ suspect. But inevitably 
this theory is of unique importance to him, for he must find 
reasons for desiring the exclusion of this element or the inclusion 
of another. 

The problems confronting such a theory are formidable. It 
must be perfectly general so as to avoid merely prescribed fixed 
recipes for artists, who will surely ignore them. But it must never- 
theless be applicable and useful. It must not pretend to be able 
to take the place of the artist, for it is he who invents the forms. 
It can scarcely anticipate him in any way, nor can the critic, for 
eritic and theorist must operate by hindsight. But with sufficient 
attention the critic can develop reasons for his intuitions about 
form—that is, the fulfilment or frustration of expectations latent 
in the elements of the work of art. 


The conclusion I wish to draw from all of the foregoing is that 
the role which philosophers have generally assigned the critic is 
much too narrow and one which the critic has never accepted. 
He is not reluctant to exercise a judicial function and he can give 
reasons for his decisions commensurate with his experience. This 
is all that any judge can do. These reasons are open to genuine 
debate and to corroboration in the experience of others. The 
critic’s judgments are not mere reports of feelings, but responses 
whose appropriateness he can show. He has to have recourse to 
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theories to explain and support his judgments, but this is what 
theories are for. All of this is yet compatible with a kind of 
relativism which it is necessary to affirm in the arts. We expect 
no new manifestations of nature which will force us to revise 
terrestrial mechanics every morning. But the criticism of works 
of art must undergo perpetual revision since there are new 
creative results every day, new works in comparison with which 
old ones constantly look and feel different. 


Kart ASCHENBRENNER 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, BERKELEY 


THOUGHTS ON THE HISTORIOLOGY OF 
NEO-POSITIVISM * 


OES the historian actually aim at establishing a deductive 
relationship between his facts and generalities? That is, in 
Dr. Dray’s terms, does he attempt to show that the facts are 
covered by laws? Or, if such is not his actual aim, ought it to be? 
The covering-law theorist will answer ‘‘yes’’ to one or the other of 
these questions. A more temerarious observer might describe the 


eliciting of deductive relationships as a minor and adventitious 
aspect of the historian’s activity, but I do not know of any cover- 
ing-law theorist who contents himself with so diffident a statement. 
Also, I have never known whether the claim attaches to all the facts 
or only to some; and, if only to some, to which and why. But, in 
view of the issues involved there, I shall proceed as though the 
unclarity did not exist. 

The present phase of the controversy began in 1938 with Pro- 
fessor Mandelbaum’s The Problem of Historical Knowledge. In 
opposition to the covering-law theory, that work offered an ac- 
count of the dominant practice of historians. But after the strong 
attacks on it by Professors Hempel and White and by Mr. Gardiner, 
conjoined with their subtle developments of the covering-law theory, 
the account of Professor Mandelbaum did need a considerable en- 
largement. This, Dr. Dray provided in 1957 with his Laws and 
Explanation in History. Indeed, Dr. Dray provided such a very 
considerable enlargement that, as one read his study, the covering- 
law model for explanation in history seemed, at last, indefensible. 

*To be presented in a session on ‘‘ Philosophy of History and History of 


Philosophy’? at the fifty-seventh annual meeting of the American Philosophical 
Association, Eastern Division, December 29, 1960. 
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But there is another, and less agreeable, consequence of Gen- 
eral Dray’s victory: that he has left so little for us other generals 
to do—except to dispute whether it really was the victory it seemed. 
Still, in the academies of military science, too, they fight the good 
fights over again. And, in the safety of after-thought, other pos- 
sibilities do occur. 

So I shall tell you what occurs to me. 

More remotely, our controversy began with the position stated 
in the Posterior Analytics and the Poetics. For Aristotle, as we 
all know, science and even poetry speak rather of universals, and 
history rather of particulars. Yet the covering-law theorists as- 
similate historical explanation to the Aristotelian model of scientific 
syllogism. It is a fact that planets do not twinkle. Why? Be- 
cause of the covering law that near things do not twinkle, together 
with the determining condition that the planets are near. And 
thus the fact becomes a reasoned fact.? Historically viewed, there- 
fore, the argument amounts to this: whether it is better to be twice 
as Aristotelian as Aristotle? or only just? or perhaps just a little 
more? * 

But Aristotle belongs to ancient history. I also want to con- 
nect these contemporary covering-law theorists as appropriately as 
possible with modern history. And, incidentally, that four-word 
designation is too long. So I had thought that I might refer to 
them, for short, by the honorable name of positivists. But on a © 
more considered reflection I saw that to speak of their timid ideas 
as positivism would do an injustice to the grand notions of Comte 
and Buckle and Marx. I am sorry to say, therefore, that you will 
have to hear me distinguish the positions as neo-positivism and 
paleo-positivism. 

The difference of theory between the two sorts of positivists ap- 
pears to be this: The earlier set supposed that ‘‘the collective series 
of social phenomena, in other words, the course of history, is sub- 
ject to general laws, which philosophy may possibly detect’’* and 
verify by what Mill called the inverse deductive method.’ So 


1 Aristotle, Poetics, 1451” 5-7. 

2 Aristotle, Posterior Analytics, 78* 39- 3. 

3 Professor J. H. Randall finds Aristotle taking the third stand, by implica- 
tion; for a speech in Thucydides expresses not what its particular speaker did 
say on the particular occasion, but what someone of his type would probably 
or necessarily have said, so that ‘‘ Thucydides is clearly from Aristotle’s point 
of view a true poet’’ (Aristotle, New York: Columbia- University Press, 1960, 
p. 290). 

4 John Stuart Mill, A System of Logic (London: Longmans, Green and 
Co., 1949), p. 607. 

5 Ibid., pp. 585 and 594-607. 
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something of a theoretical and indeed momentous nature was to be 
learned from history. But our contemporaries declare themselves 
satisfied—or perhaps I should say: declare the historian satisfied— 
if only they can find some platitude or triviality that could cover 
a selected historical circumstance. Thus even tautologies, as I 
shall show, will justify for them the use of something resembling 
what Mill termed the direct deductive method.* Or, to condense 
the opposition in a formula: for the paleo-positivists, history con- 
tributes to science; for the neo-positivists, science contributes to 
history. 

Now I think that the controversialists have not adequately con- 
ceived the nature of history itself and so of its object and that, as a 
result, they have ignored a possible source of evidence. Both Mr. 
Gardiner and Dr. Dray assume that history inquires into human 
events. But for the sake of some possible heuristic value, let us 
suppose that history inquires into passage of whatever sort, as 
passage. For if there is a history concerned with passage in nature, 
we might discover in it something relevant to our controversy. 
Perhaps the neo-positivist could defend his position on historical 
explanation more plausibly by reference to natural than to human 
history, and perhaps the inimical arguments drawn from the prac- 
tices of civil historians would lose some of their cogency had the 
practices been those of the historians of nature. True, natural his- 
tory as such, like human history, might find adequate shelter under 
the anti-positivist account. The geologist, for example, in seeking 
to explain how the past of the earth ‘‘came to be turned into the 
present,’’ might be discovered to give the sort of explanation that 
the human historian regards as alone adequate; to continue Pro- 
fessor Butterfield’s remark on the latter, ‘‘. . . there is a very real 
sense in which the only explanation he can give is to unfold the 
whole story and reveal the complexity by telling it in detail.’’* 
Nonetheless, the proximity of the geologist to the theoretical sciences 
might lead him to feel thoroughly satisfied only when he has been 
able to provide a further expianation by way of deductions in- 
volving physical and chemical laws, that is, to provide a theoretical 
covering of the situation by some universal hypothesis in addition 
to the historical, the explicative explanation. 

What, however, does serve as an explanation in geology? The 
principle of uniformity will lead the geologist to interpret the evi- 
dence at one place as indicating processes similar to those indicated 


6 Ibid., pp. 583-594. 


7 Herbert Butterfield, The Whig Interpretation of History (London: G. 
Bell and Sons, 1931), p. 22. 
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by similar evidence at another place. But the explanation would 
consist rather in the identification of the processes at work, by the 
aid of the law, on the assumption of the principle; it would not 
consist in the mere fact of drawing on the law. The problem is in 
part that of the point in the activity of knowing which shall be 
called explanatory. I say that the explanation is rather the end 
of the cognizing than the means of reaching the end; that, indeed, 
cognition as achieved is identical with the explanation. And it is 
far from evident that all kinds of knowing have the same end or 
that there is but one kind of knowing with but one end. 

In their books, geologists record a variety of cognitive activities. 
A certain type of treatise develops explanatory principles descrip- 
tively and refers to particular facts about the earth as illustrative 
of the principles. Such is the nature of Professor Shepard’s 
Submarine Geology.’ Still, the present problem is not whether 
historical events can be explained theoretically, but whether his- 
torical explanation is a species of theoretical explanation. And 
this outline of a group of geological principles is not a history and 
so is not directly relevant to the problem. One could maintain its 
indirect relevance only if one successfully maintained that geology 
taken as a whole should be classed as a form of history. 

Some geologists do make the assertion. Professor Read defines 
geology as ‘‘that branch of knowledge which is concerned with 
piecing together the records that the earth herself provides of her 
own stupendous drama.’’*® The earth historian should attain his 
end, therefore, when, piecing the records together, he discovers 
which events, which episodes, which acts followed which, and 
identifies the processes that connected one with another. This 
definition, then, implies that earth history attempts a part of the 
same sort of knowledge as human history. 

If, however, the geologist wants to conclude rather with a 
theory than a narrative, he will use the facts to the end not of 
narrative but of theory; and there will be no narrative calling for 
whatever the explanation appropriate to narrative might be. Con- 
sider in this light the beginning of Sir Harold Jeffrey’s The Earth: 
Its Origin History and Physical Constitution: ‘‘In studying the 
constitution and history of the Earth we are largely concerned 
with the phenomena of change of dimensions, especially of shape. 
Hence the physical properties that we most need to know are the 
elastic properties. . . . The information available is mainly ex- 


8 Francis P. Shepard, Submarine Geology (New York: Harper and Bros., 
1948). 

9H. H. Read, Geology: An Introduction to Earth History (London: 
Oxford University Press, 1949), p. 1. 
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perimental, but progress is being made toward its coordination 
into a general theory under the name of rheology.’”*° Indeed, as 
the last sentence shows, even historical information, in the sense of 
data about the earth’s past, contributes little to the development 
of the principles ; this proceeds mathematically. And one needs no 
understanding of mathematical physics to judge that the work is 
largely theoretical. 

Then, where the work does become historical, the method con- 
sists at least partly in the use of various theoretical considerations 
to ascertain what the historical facts were. Thus Chapter LX asks: 
how old is the earth? and Chapter X: what is its thermal history? 

In Chapter XI, on the origin of the earth’s surface features, the 
nature of the method perhaps becomes arguable. The chapter 
begins: ‘‘The conspicuous superficial phenomena that require 
physical explanation are the difference between continents and 
ocean basins, the formation of mountains, and the various types of 
igneous activity. Mountain formation being considered first, the 
folding and thrusting shown in mountain ranges imply a shorten- 
ing of their transverse sections. ... Of the many sources of con- 
traction that have been suggested, only two have been shown ade- 
quate to account for any appreciable fraction of the crumbling 
that has occurred; these are thermal contraction and changes in 
the rotation of the Earth.’’** Sir Harold then justifies at some 
length his claim for the explanatory power of the contraction 
theory. ‘‘To sum up, thermal contraction predicts the correct 
order of magnitude of the total crustal shortening indicated by 
mountain systems; it also explains the intermittence of mountain 
formation in time, and the amount of shortening in any one period 
of mountain formation; and it accounts for the general features 
of the distribution of the tertiary system of mountains... .’’” 

‘*Well,’’ the neo-positivist might say, ‘‘there is the covering 
law I have been telling you about.’’ ‘‘Yes,’’ I reply, ‘‘there it 
seems to be.’’ But isn’t the emphasis all wrong? The neo- 
positivist, in looking at history, finds his satisfaction in learning 
something about the event—that it ean be deduced from such and 
such a general law together with a statement of antecedent events. 
The geologist, in contrast, finds his satisfaction in learning some- 
thing about the hypothesis which explains the event—that such and 
such an hypothesis is in fact the covering law. 

If we go back to the Principles and the Elements of Sir Charles 

10 Harold Jeffreys, The Earth (3rd ed.; Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 1952), p. 1. 


11 Jbid., p. 303. 
12 Tbid., p. 310. 
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Lyell, we note a resemblance between his methods and those of Sir 
Harold Jeffreys. Lyell indicates his method in the Preface to 
the Tenth Edition of the former: ‘‘The ‘Principles’ treat of such 
portions of the economy of existing nature, animate and inanimate, 
as are illustrative of Geology, so as to comprise an investigation of 
the permanent effects of causes now in action, which may serve as 
records to after ages of the present condition of the globe and its 
inhabitants. ... Such effects ... may be regarded . . . as a symbolical 
language, in which the earth’s autobiography is written.’’ This 
might give one to understand that known causes are applied in 
explanation of the observed effects. Is it not the case, however, 
that the ‘‘causes now in action’’ are inferred from their ‘‘perma- 
nent effects’? Surely the great problem and controversy of 
19th-century geology concerned the nature of the causes? Then, 
once inferred from present conditions, the causes can be used, 
like the mathematical physies of Sir Harold Jeffreys, to obtain 
other knowledge—with Lyell, to establish the series of geological 
events in the remote past. For he goes on to say that ‘‘in the 
‘Elements of Geology,’ on the other hand, I have treated briefly of 
the component materials of the earth’s crust, their arrangement 
and relative position, and their organic contents, which, when 
deciphered by aid of the key supplied by the study of the modern 
changes above alluded to, reveal to us the annals of a grand succes- 
sion of past events... .’’** 

Thus, where the causes serve an explanatory function, Lyell 
and the neo-positivists differ with regard both to the subject and 
to the value of the explanation. For Lyell, the causes explain 
facts existing at present; for the neo-positivists they explain events 
of the past. And for Lyell, the facts are observed in the present ; 
whereas for the neo-positivists, present observations—of documents 
and so forth—allow only an inference to the facts. Again, the 
value of the explanation for the neo-positivists lies in the cir- 
cumstance that some generalization or other, no matter what, has 
explained certain historical facts. For Lyell, however, the value 
lies not, analogously, in the circumstance that some cause or other 
has explained certain present facts, but rather in the circumstance 
that certain causes have been established as explanatory, that is, 
have been established precisely as causes. And when Lyell shifts 
to the past, to the field in which the controversy with the neo- 
positivists arises, the function of the causes is no longer explana- 
tory. It is heuristic. The causes have become the means of dis- 

18 Sir Charles Lyell, Principles of Geology or the Modern Changes of the 


Earth and Its Inhabitants Considered as Illustrative of Geology (11th ed.; 
London: John Murray, 1872), I, pp. x f. 
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covering what the facts were. Yes, if you like, the facts are ex- 
plained simultaneously with their discovery. But the end of the 
inquiry is the revelation to us of the annals of that grand succes- 
sion. 

So, if we ignore the bent of Sir Harold Jeffreys to mathematical 
physies, we realize that in the large his methods coincide with those 
of his great Victorian antecessor. 

However, in this geology I find no comfort at all for the neo- 
positivist. 1 do find some comfort for the paleo-positivist. But 
whether, if genuine, the comfort could be drawn from human as 
from natural history is another question. Besides, it is not paleo-, 
it is neo-positivism whose adequacy we are now examining. 

But I have only glanced at geology, and there are non-geological 
forms of the history of nature. So I must leave to someone else’s 
more thorough inquiry the evidence of natural history for the prob- 
lem of historical explanation. 

Then there is a dialectical test we could apply to the covering- 
law theory. The existence of the neo-positivist himself, as an 
historical event, stands in need of historical explanation. How— 
to restrict the task—shall we explain the position of a particular 
neo-positivist on historical explanation? First, we must have a 
generalization. And, fortunately, Dr. Dray provides us with 
material: '* Whenever a thinker is guided by ‘‘a desire to repre- 
sent reasoning of all kinds in simple, formal terms,’’ he will 
represent the task of historical explanation as a deduction from 
general laws. Second, we must study the writings of our neo- 
positivist prior to his treatment of theory of history, and we dis- 
cover the determining conditions for the event to be explained: 
he does—and, as it happens, in many instances—exhibit the desire 
to represent reasoning of all kinds in simple, formal terms. Lastly, 
nothing could be simpler or more satisfactorily formal than to 
deduce the conclusion from this pair of statements and thus, in the 
relevant respect, to explain our supposititious colleague. 

So let us put the explanation to him. Is he satisfied with this 
kind of treatment of himself as the historical explicandum? He 
answers: ‘‘No, I don’t like it. Something is missing. But it’s 
not explanation that’s missing. No, no, it’s not that. It’s—well, 
it’s an account of the process by which I came to hold my convic- 
tion. And, as a matter of fact, 1 am about to publish my intel- 
lectual autobiography, which will make everything clear.’’ On 
which I comment: exactly. Negatively, no more will the neo-posi- 
tivist than another man feel satisfied with a history of himself 


14 William Dray, Laws and Explanation in History (London: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1957), p. 56. 
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that leaves out the way he became the way he is. He wants to be 
treated with the full historical respect with which, for example, 
Professor White approaches the instrumentalism of Dewey’s 
Studies in Logical Theory. Professor White remarks that ‘‘.. . 
although Dewey came to the same general position as did Peirce, it 
cannot be said that he ever gave himself to painstaking inquiry 
into scientific inquiry in the manner of Peirce. How then did he 
come to pragmatism? The route was more devious. We must 
trace it from its beginnings in the writings of Morris.’’** This 
procedure Professor White follows with a thoroughness of which 
Professor Butterfield himself must approve. And to refuse the 
name of explanation to such an answering of the ‘‘How?’’ ques- 
tion is, though I feel some embarrassment in saying it, either 
dogmatism or wrongheadedness. Nor, on the constructive side, 
does the neo-positivist feel satisfied with the deduction of himself 
from a general proposition. That is, I cannot believe that he does. 
Can you? Why, then, does he demand the name of explanation 
for that sort of thing? 

And surely it is not improper to ask a man whether he really 
can, on consideration, believe what he says he does—or to ask other 
people whether they can really believe in the man’s belief. Or is 
it unfair to do unto the neo-positivists as they would do unto 
others? I do not see how they could fairly claim so. If they 
declare it, not inequitable, but simply wrong to treat them in this 
way, why, of course, I say ‘‘yes.’’ But that is the point. 

In favor of the neo-positivist I will add that I see no reason 
for the anti-positivist to reprehend the significant use of covering 
laws in history. Some legalism is probably out of place. But as 
one must not restrict the tragic poet to the three unities, so one 
must not hold the historian to explicative explanation. If he 
presents deductions we find significant, we shall esteem him. 

But we shall not esteem him for the trivialities that Professor 
Popper, and thence Mr. Gardiner and Dr. Dray, recognize in some 
covering laws. And here I think there is something none of them 
has brought out—that the search for these laws is likely to end in 
disguised tautologies. Mr. Gardiner and Dr. Dray both refer to 
an example of Professor Popper’s: ‘‘. . . these universal laws are 
very often so trivial . . . that as a rule we take them for granted, 
instead of making conscious use of them. .. . If we explain, for 
example, the first division of Poland in 1772 by pointing out that 
it could not possibly resist the combined power of Russia, Prussia 
and Austria, then we are tacitly using some trivial universal law 


15 Morton G. White, The Origin of Dewey’s Instrwmentalism (New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1943), p. 11. 
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such as: ‘If of two armies which are about equally well-armed and 
led, one has a tremendous superiority in men, then the other never 
wins.’’’*® But Professor Popper seems unclear about what he 
is doing, and we can thrust him before a dilemma. For, as 
Aristotle says, ‘‘one must articulate one’s inquiry. If one does 
not, it becomes both an inquiry into nothing and an inquiry into 
something.’ +” 

The first horn: Can we not state the law of Professor Popper in 
a simpler form? He observes that Poland was defeated by over- 
whelming force (‘‘could not possibly resist the combined power’’). 
Then he asks himself: why was she overwhelmed by that over- 
whelming force? And he construes this question as: why is over- 
whelming force overwhelming force? Long ago one of the authentic 
masters of linguistic analysis did a few lines on ‘‘Why?’’ that will 
illuminate the situation here. In Metaphysics Zeta 17, we read that 
‘*the question ‘why is something itself?’ is not to be inquired into, 
for its ‘that’ or existence must already be clear . . . but that ‘some- 
thing is itself’ is the sole reason and the sole cause answering to 
all such questions as ‘why is the man a man or the musical musi- 
eal?’’’*® As if he were following the book, Professor Popper an- 
swers his question with the law that ‘‘overwhelming force is over- 
whelming force,’’ though he disguises the tautological nature of his 
answer, from himself as well as from us, first, by reformulating 
the subject and predicate as protasis and apodosis (if there is 
overwhelming force, there is overwhelming force) and, then, by 
stating the protasis in exemplary form (if, other things being 
equal, ‘‘one has a tremendous superiority in men’’) and metony- 
mously substituting in the apodosis the effect for the cause (‘‘the 
other never wins’’). On this side of the dilemma, therefore, the 
neo-positivist’s side, we see Professor Popper inquiring into noth- 
ing. And as nothing is the appropriate outcome of such an in- 
quiry, Professor Popper can only explain that overwhelming force 
is overwhelming force. 

Perhaps he will try to evade the first horn. He must then risk 
the second. Let us suppose that Professor Popper is inquiring into 
something, that he is genuinely inquiring into ‘‘why something is 
predicated of something,’’’® namely, into why the force that de- 
feated Poland was overwhelming. If so, he studies the numbers, 


16 Patrick Gardiner, The Nature of Historical Explanation (London: 
Oxford University Press, 1952), p. 88, citing Karl Popper, The Open Society 
and Its Enemies, vide 3rd ed. (London: Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1957), II, 
p. 264. Cf. Dray, op. cit., p. 24. 

17 Aristotle, Metaphysics, 1041> 2-4. 

18 Tbid., 1041* 14-18. 

19 Tbid., 1041* 23. 
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the organization, the training of all the armies involved, the quality 
of the generals and the other officers as shown in the successive 
movements in the campaign, the actions of each government and 
their effects in the field, and suchlike matters. Or, as Aristotle re- 
marks elsewhere, he ‘‘tells what has happened’’; *° and the fuller 
his account, the more fully he explains why the force that defeated 
Poland was overwhelming. But that is precisely the historian’s 
notion of historical explanation as expressed by Professor Butter- 
field. 

Actually, however, Professor Popper need have no fear of 
lodging on this excessively unpleasant second horn. His gown, as 
we all can see, is too firmly caught on the first. 

Or would anyone like to argue that the historian, too, but 
answers the question ‘‘Why was the overwhelming force over- 
whelming?’’ and answers it with but a larger tautology? I should 
reply that the very largeness makes the difference. The answering 
tautology of the neo-positivist is, even in disguise, reductive and 
useless ; while the answering tautology of the historian is expansive 
and informative—reductive of the reality to the formula, expan- 
sive of the formula toward the reality. 

And not even tacitly does the historian reason that (3) Poland 
was overwhelmed because (1) overwhelming force is overwhelming 
force, and (2) the force that overwhelmed Poland was overwhelm- 
ing. The fallacy betrays the habit of mind of those critics who 
dismiss the Cartesian cogito as an implicit syllogism. The anti- 
Cartesians do find the syllogism a vice where the anti-historians 
find it a virtue. But in neither case is the syllogism there. 

Of what value to suppose it? 

None of the three considerations, then, suggests that neo- 
positivism is stronger than Dr. Dray found it to be—neither the 
evidence of history of nature on historical explanation, nor the at- 
titude of the candid neo-positivist to the turning of neo-positivism 
upon himself, nor the fact that the neo-positivist will accept 
tautologies under his compulsion to cover events with laws. Might 
positivism now return to the problem of law involved in Comte 
and Buckle and Marx and Henry Adams, to take up again, where 
their theorist, John Stuart Mill, abandoned it, the inverse deductive 
method of paleo-positivism? I am not hopeful, I confess. But 
I do not see anything else that positivism can now do in the logic 
of history. 

ArtTHuR CHILD 

UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, DAVIS 


20 Aristotle, Poetics, 1451” 4. 
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MORALITY AND CONVENTION * 


HE question of formalism versus non-formalism in ethics has 

recently been revived. The formalist says that moral judg- 
ments are ought-judgments, that ought-judgments are action guid- 
ing, and moral judgments definitively action guiding. Moral 
judgments settle what one ought to do in the particular case with 
a view to some ultimately committing end or principle. A moral 
commitment is one to anything that one ought to do through and 
through and above all, given the facts in the case and one’s ultimate 
commitments. The non-formalist replies that this view is mislead- 
ingly and intolerably broad.‘ It implies that whether one’s first 
moral commitment is to oneself or to others is an open question. 
And it permits the judgment that one has a moral commitment to 
take care of oneself before taking care of others. These implica- 
tions are counter to the convictions of common sense. 


I 


The non-formalist is right about the implications of formalism. 
If anything like the contemporary understanding of ought-judg- 
ments is correct, valid ought-judgments need full backing from 
choice-supporting reasons: from facts in the case which can dispose 


those who know and review them in favor of or against the choice. 
Ultimate ought-judgments have their only possible support in the 
inherent nature of the case (that one ought not to cause grief in 
what causing grief inherently is and does). And ultimate ought- 
judgments will be supported by the inherent nature of the case 
insofar as a diligently comprehending view of the case (of what 
causing grief really is and does) will dispose the agent favorably 
or unfavorably. Any ultimate ought-judgment will therefore be 
valid if it is formally ‘well-founded’: made with all that could 
prove choice-supporting in the case duly before the agent. And no 
ultimate ought-judgment need be valid for anyone but the agent 
himself. 

One may accept all this without agreeing that ought-judgments 
are non-propositional and that they express, when made in the first 
person, an option or decision. Rather, it seems to me that the first 
person ‘ought’ is the Waterloo of non-cognitivism. To decide that 
one ought to do something is not the same as becoming decided to 

*To be presented in a symposium, ‘‘ Morality and Convention,’’ at the 
fifty-seventh annual meeting of the American Philosophical Association, East- 
ern Division, December 28, 1960. 


1Cf. Mrs. P. Foot’s objections to Hare, ‘‘Moral Arguments,’’ Mind, 
October, 1958. 
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doit. The things which one is most painfully aware that one ought 
to do, like providing for tomorrow, answering one’s mail, or being 
more patient with fools, are often the last things which one is de- 
cided to do, let alone will do. (If ‘I ought to’ vented anything, it 
would be venting a lament.) What one is aware of is that one has 
good choice-supporting reasons for doing these things, along with 
an insufficient inclination; and one can acknowledge the force of 
good reasons without letting it impinge on one. I prefer, there- 
fore, to say that ‘I ought to’ is not the expression of a decision 
vis-A-vis choice-supporting reasons; but rather that it expresses 
one’s judgment or conviction that one is faced with such reasons, 
and is under a liability to direction by them. That one ought to 
do something all through would then be to say that the facts in the 
case give one reason enough for doing it in view of some ultimately 
committing end. And to say that one ought to seek something 
ultimately would be to say that it was inherently such as to give 
one reason for seeking it, i.e., such that it would manifestly dispose 
one to seek it on a diligently comprehending view of it. 

But whether one reads ought-judgments as propositional or non- 
propositional makes no difference to the main point. On any view 
of ought-judgments as depending on the backing of the choice- 
supporting reasons in the case there is no logical limit to what may 
be a valid ‘ought’. The care of others may be a valid ‘ought’ and 
so may be the proper care of oneself. Either end may be such that 
it would manifestly dispose one to seek it on a reflective appraisal. 
Either or both may be valid premises for a particular ought-judg- 
ment. Nor is this far-fetched by the standards of ordinary think- 
ing. One may well say that a man owes it to himself to take proper 
eare of his mind and body, and that, if only on this account, he 
ought to refrain from taking to drugs or drink, and ought not to 
waste the best years of his life. Ordinary ought-questions are de- 
cided by many reasons, social as well as personal. One ought not 
to lie because this is a socially good principle, but not the least also 
because the habit of evasiveness is destructive of oneself. Nor do 
we think that other-regarding reasons must always take precedence 
in a proper calculus of action-guiding considerations. One will 
understand someone who says ‘With my future at stake, I ought 
to stand up for myself even if it will be hard on others.’ And such 
an ‘ought’ may be as cogent all through, and as onerous as any. 

But even so, would this be a moral ought? And would it be a 
moral ought that one ought to be more provident, or stick to one’s 
vocation in adversity? Here the non-formalist draws the line. 
And well he may. Morality in our common understanding connects 
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with care for others, and the observance of rules necessary for social 
living: the moral commitment cannot be any ‘authentic’ commit- 
ment if this implies that one could have moral commitments on 
personal grounds, let alone to the detriment of others. Morality 
is a practice of living by commitments which prescribe always and 
for everyone the subordination of self to others. 

_ But how is the formalist’s error to be diagnosed? The first of 
; ‘various suggestions is that he offends on a point of logical grammar. 
‘ Morality is an institution. with a social purpose. Only what people 

‘ought to do on account of others is relevant to its aims. And this 

point is built into the language. One means by the moral commit- 
ments those in which the social order has a stake. This is why it 
is a condition of calling an ‘ought’ moral that its supporting 
grounds are social ; and only social reasons count as ‘moral’ reasons. 
It is not, therefore, an open question whether there may be moral 
commitments on personal grounds. This question is not settled by 
one in one’s maturity. It is settled for one in the nursery. 

The formalist can protest that this language rule is not un- 
equivocal. Our concept of morality vacillates between the Greek 
and the Christian tradition. While one associates ‘moral’ with 
social commitments, and the ‘morally good man’ with the selfless 
man, one also speaks of man as a ‘moral agent’, of his ‘moral free- 
dom’ and ‘moral powers’. And here one refers to his whole ¢a- 
pacity for self-direction by good and sufficient reasons. One may 
speak of a personal as well as a social ethies, and refer to the 
negligent disregard of oneself as a sign of moral defect. The 
improvident man is called morally weak and the one who sticks to 
his vocation in adversity one of ‘moral strength and character’. 
The formalist can draw support from this broader use, which is also 
part of our language and tradition. 

But even if correct, the argument from language makes at best 
a semantic point. The non-formalist does not dispute (or could) 
that moral ought-judgments are definitively action guiding: they 
tell what ought to be done in the case in view of some ultimately, 
and overridingly, committing end or principle. But he adds that 
this formal criterion is not enough: in order to be ‘moral’ an 
ought-judgment must also satisfy the material criterion of being 
backed by social considerations. No ‘ought’ that has personal 
grounds can therefore be ‘moral’. The language rule makes this 
strictly, and trivially, true. 

If no personal ought can be a moral ought, as it does not satisfy 
the material criterion, this is not to say that it cannot otherwise 
function like a moral ought in satisfying the formal criterion: by 
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being valid through and through and definitively action guiding. 
It may still be that one really ought to stick to one’s vocation, or 
harden oneself against others for the sake of one’s future. One 
may still have every well-considered reason for doing so, and have 
to reproach oneself for not doing it. If the language rule does not 
here let one speak of a ‘moral’ ought, this is for a reason which does 
not imply that only a ‘moral’ ought can be validly committing for 
one through and through. On the contrary, what the language 
rule does imply is that strictly ‘moral’ ought-judgments are only 
a species of the genus ‘definitively action-guiding ought-judgment’: 
the formalist attaches the word ‘moral’ to the genus, the non- 
formalist, to the species. But there is otherwise no substantial 
difference. No answer to the question: ‘How really is one to live?’ 
‘What really is one to do?’ must be taken as prejudged simply by 
the semantic taboo on calling a personally grounded ought strictly 
‘moral’. No real life possibility is excluded by the insistence, on 
purely semantic grounds, that a Nietzschean morality would not 
properly be a ‘morality’ at all. 

The non-formalist’s real concern is, of course, evident. He 
wants to remind us that materially moral reasons always have an 
important claim on our consideration, and often to the exclusion 
of self-regarding ones. But while this is not to be denied, to what 
extent this is so must be a matter of contingent fact. It is so be- 
cause men are what they are, because they do not live alone, and 
beeause they can identify with, and respond to, the concerns of 
others and of the communities of which they are members in reflec- 
tive choice. But the non-formalist also wants to say that by a 
‘moral’ reason one means one ultimately committing for everybody 
alike. And this would still be fair enough if taken as a presump- 
tion with a massive, if incomplete, backing in experience. The 
presumption is that such reasons are standard reasons: that any- 
one ean be taken to be accessible to them (to an extent, though, for 
which there is no standard measure) unless he is willfully uncom- 
prehending, mentally disordered, or immature for reasons of age 
or cultural background. But then one also meets the suggestion 
that by ‘moral’ reasons are meant social reasons which are always, 
and always overridingly, committing for everyone alike. And 
while this may be so, there is nothing to be gained by so conceiving 
of them. For no conceptual gerrymandering can settle what will 
then be the crucial question: namely, whether what is here termed 
a moral reason, is a concept applicable to human beings, and, if so 
to any extent, then by way of anything but a massively grounded 
presumption. Linguistic convention cannot insure any more than 
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pure reason, or intuition, that materially moral reasons must al- 
ways come first in formally well-founded choice. 


Il 


But one still feels that ‘I ought to do things for others’ has a 
characteristically greater authority than ‘I ought to do things for 
myself’. So perhaps the materially moral commitments derive 
their authority from still another source. And here is another line 
of reasoning for the non-formalist to follow. Common sense sees 
morality as part of the social order. What one ought to do for 
moral reasons one not only ought to do on account of others; one is 
also accountable to others and to society at large for doing it. This 
applies particularly to those rules and practices which, in a given 
society, are widely regarded as the backbone of the social order. 
Society credits people with at least the prima facie duty to respect 
these rules out of regard for their social merits. If they violate 
them without valid excuse they act counter to what others have a 
legitimate stake in their doing; and they are held answerable and 
are liable to censure for their conduct. And this is why a moral 
ought has a special authority by reason of being ‘moral’. In call- 
ing it ‘moral’ one also implies that society backs it by moral force. 
Its violation is a moral offense. None of this applies to one’s 
conduct in the matter of doing what one ought to do purely on one’s 
own account. 

This difference is also reflected by language. One speaks of a 
moral obligation to do what one ought to do on account of others, 
but not of an obligation, let alone a moral obligation, to do what one 
ought to do on one’s own account. The point is that ‘ought’ and 
‘obligation’ are different concepts. One has not an obligation to 
do something everytime that one ought to do it. ‘Obligations’ are 
at home in legal or quasi-legal contexts.2 They are liabilities 
ereated and maintained by a public rule which one is held answer- 
able for observing, mostly on pain of some sanction. And this is 
why one is under an obligation only where one ought to do things 
on account of others. Here society treats one’s conduct as some- 
thing to be insisted on for its own protection. 

All this may well be said. The moral order is double-faced. 
In its rules it confronts one, as it were, both with the voice of reason 
and with the majesty of the law. And it is understandable that the 
moral order does not obligate one equally in the matter of every- 
thing that for cogent reasons one ought to do. Society does not 


2H. L. A. Hart has drawn attention to this point. Cf. Essays in Moral 
Philosophy, ed. by E. Melden, pp. 82 ff. 
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regard one’s conduct in the matter of what one ought to do purely 
on one’s Own account as being its concern. One’s evasions here 
count as amicable vices, but not as moral turpitude. There is a 
sense, although not the only one, in which one has a ‘moral obliga- 
tion’ only in the matter of conduct for which one is socially answer- 
able. In this sense, what one ought to do on one’s own account will 
not qualify as an obligation, moral or otherwise. Here, certainly, 
is one reason why, even if on occasion a person may validly judge 
that he ought to put his own good before that of another, he would 
not be said to have a moral obligation to do so. He would not in 
this matter be failing to do what others would be understandably 
concerned, and entitled, to insist on his doing. Conscientiously 
ought-abiding conduct, much as it must be the supreme rule of life 
for any agent in the situation of choice, is not what society will 
always wish to insist on. The proper attitude towards such con- 
duct is, from the social point of view, itself a moral problem. It is 
socially desirable that the habit of ought-abiding conduct be fur- 
thered. But society may well not consider itself called upon to do 
more than tolerate the upright deviant from its standard norms 
and interests. 

However, an issue remains. The contention is that what makes 
the socially grounded ‘ought’ an ‘obligation’ adds significantly to 
its action-guiding authority. And while this is correct in a sense, it 
remains false in another. The social ‘ought’ is not a commitment 
only because of the demands of the social order. It differs in this 
respect from the obligations created by law or custom. One has a 
legal obligation simply for being required to do something by an 
appropriate public rule. But with the socially grounded obliga- 
tions this is not so. What is here required of one is moral conduct, 
conduct in line with what one ought, and can be reasonably ex- 
pected to know that one ought, to do. And one could hot be re- 
quired to act as one ought, if it were not presupposed that one had 
already an antecedent commitment to do it, namely, insofar as one 
ought to do it. 

This would have seemed plain language in the past, but con- 
temporary philosophers find it difficult to accept. In ordinary 
language, one is just not ‘obligated’ or ‘committed’ or ‘bound’ to 
do anything insofar as one only ‘ought’ to do it, or judges it the 
‘desirable’ or ‘best’ thing todo. Philosophers in the past have been 
guilty of an unidiomatic extension of language in treating ‘ought’ 
and ‘obligation’ as if they were one. But if there is cause for 
complaint here, the cure may well be worse than the disease. Phi- 
losophers may have made light of the common or garden use of 
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‘obligation’ or ‘commitment’ for a liability created by an external 
rule. But what they wanted to bring out was that, if a person 
ought to do a thing, if cogent reasons made it desirable and neces- 
sary for him to do it, he was to this extent already obligated or 
committed to do it in some manner. He was facing a ‘natural ob- 
ligation’ or ‘natural duty’ not ereated by any external demand or 
assignment. And this traditional extension of language is not 
without warrant. Where one has an obligation or commitment to 
do something one is up against a characteristic constraint or limita- 
tion of one’s freedom to act otherwise. And some language is 
needed to make the point that the insistence of others is neither the 
only nor the most decisive form in which this constraint can be met. 

A person who is obligated to do something is under a constraint 
which is not purely psychological or physical. He need not feel 
impelled to do it, he is not made to do it by main force, it is not 
causally impossible for him to act otherwise. The constraint is con- 
ceived as latent, rather than actual, and as arising not from physical 
causes, but from reasons. The situation contains features which 
tell for or against some action, which, if known and duly taken 
account of, would lead him to do it or refrain from it. And a 
person who can appreciate that he has such reasons is liable to 
constraint by them through the knowledge that he has them. ‘Ob- 
ligations’ in the common or garden sense are a paradigm case of 
this. One knows oneself liable to constraint by a sanctioned de- 
mand which one ean ill-afford to ignore. The obligation is here 
imposed by others, as their sanctioned demand creates the reason 
which limits one’s freedom of action. But not all liability to direc- 
tion by known reasons is like this. There are reasons in the nature, 
effects, and implications of actions and principles themselves, not 
first imported by others into the situation with a view to direct one. 
Nor, as they preéxist in the nature of the case, does one require 
others to bring them to one’s notice. And to say that one ought to 
do something, anyone’s bidding quite apart, is to imply precisely 
this. Not someone is creating a reason for one to do it: the facts of 
the case, untempered by anyone, are already providing one with 
reason enough for doing it unmasked. This is why one may here 
speak of a ‘natural obligation’: of an obligation, as one is subject to 
limitation by known reasons sufficient to determine one if one took 
them to heart; of a natural obligation, as the nature of the case 
already, and not just the sanctioned demands of another, is im- 
posing it. 

Where one ought to do things on account of others and conceives 
of this as a moral obligation, one is therefore accountable to them 
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only for doing what one has an antecedent natural obligation to do 
already. And this is why one’s accountability to them cannot here 
significantly add to the weight and authority of one’s moral com- 
mitment. It may do so de facto. When a person hesitates to do 
what he has no doubt that he ought to do, the reminder that he is 
accountable to others and open to recrimination and blame is a 
potent consideration. The bare thought of incurring reproof and 
moral censure evokes apprehension and guilt. But these are not 
reasons to increase the force of a moral commitment de jure. A 
reflective person cannot require coercive reasons for doing what he 
grants that he ought to do in the first instance. And this is also 
why the absence of coércive reasons, where one ought to do things 
on one’s own account, or on account of others, but beyond the call 
of conventional duty, could not allow one seriously to breathe a sigh 
of relief. Whatever one judges that one really ought to do, whether 
the reasons are social or personal, whether one is blameworthy for 
the omission or not, one is sufficiently committed already to do 
unasked. It is inconsistent with the concepts of mature moral 
thinking to keep looking for the differentia of the authority of the 
moral commitments in one’s liability to reproof for not observ- 
ing them. 


Itt 


I am saying advisedly ‘with the concepts of mature moral think- 
ing’. For the complex fabric of moral thinking contains still an- 
other notion of the moral bond. And the view that the moral 
commitments have a special authority which derives from the sane- 
tioned demands of the social order keeps drawing support from it. 
In fact, here is the primary concept of the moral bond, the one from 
which it derives its name, and which comes first, not only in the 
history of the race, but every time again in that of the individual. 
For as one grows up this is what happens. Father says ‘Don’t 
lie’, ‘don’t be slovenly’. Mother says ‘This is what father says’. 
The world says ‘Don’t be promiscuous’. Father says ‘This is what 
everyone says’, ‘this is also what God says’. Father also says ‘Do 
what God says’, and, he says, ‘God says, Do what father says’. 
Here is a mixed barrage of requests made on one, or reported to be 
made on one. They specify what one is to do or not todo. They 
come from ‘out there’, though their precise imponent is obscure. 
They are addressed to one not without heat and are backed, not by 
main force like the law, but by moral suasion, by smiles or frowns, 
approval or disapproval, the promise of bestowing or the threat of 
withdrawing love. And in them everyone first meets the demands 
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of ‘morality’. They are the first model for the notions of ‘moral 
law’, ‘moral duty’, the first standard of ‘moral right’ and ‘wrong’. 
They create the moral obligations in their primary sense: as restric- 
tions on one’s freedom of action by the ‘mores’ or ‘manners’ of a 
social group. These obligations are like the legal obligations in 
being barriers against license maintained by social consensus for 
the protection of the social order. They only differ from them by 
the kind of sanctions employed, and by the absence of institutional 
procedures for their promulgation, codification, and administration. 

Confusion keeps arising from the complex relations between the 
primary moral bond, and the commitments of a reflective person by 
cogent considerations. As one’s understanding develops one be- 
comes acquainted and learns to live with both, yet without learning 
to keep them distinctly apart. One’s moral commitments, in the 
mature sense, may oblige one to defer to the same rules on which 
the mores insist. In fact, this is how they too come to be called 
‘moral’ commitments. The notion of the natural moral commit- 
ment arrives on the logical scene when it comes to be understood 
that a person who ean use his own judgment does not need the 
insistence of the mores to defer to the rules which they prescribe. 
There are reasons why he ought to do so already unasked, and if 
not, then reasons why he ought to defer to other rules more adequate 
to the underlying social purposes of the moral code. This is how 
the word ‘moral’ gets transferred from the one to the other level. 
The commitments of a reflective person, by social considerations 
especially, are called ‘moral’ because they incorporate and super- 
sede the obligations by the mores in their role of protecting the 
social order. Social reasons become ‘moral’ reasons, and the 
powers of mind and agency on which unforced self-direction by 
reasons depends are ‘moral powers’ on account of their continuity 
of function with the purposes of primary morality. But these new 
connotations are acquired at the loss of others. The new style 
moral commitment is no longer a creation of the social order. To 
eall it ‘moral’ is no longer to imply that its authority depends on 
the apprehension of guilt for the violation of a public rule. It is 
‘moral’ as backed by considerations which, while prior to the de- 
mands of primal morality, are favorable to its purposes; and it has 
authority if and when these considerations prove cogent on a due 
appraisal of the case. 

This is how the word ‘moral’ acquires its multiple associations. 
Such notions as ‘the moral order’, or ‘moral rule’, may all be viewed 
in two ways: as a body of rules or rule, publicly maintained by 
moral force; and as a body of rules or rule, which the members of 
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a group ought, and can be expected to know that they ought, to 
respect unasked. Each time, the moral commitment to defer to the 
rule may be said to arise from the ‘requirements of the social order’. 
But the ambiguities of this expression easily pass unnoticed. (In 
the one case, the commitment arises from what the will of society 
‘requires’, i.e., insists on. In the other, it arises from what the 
needs of society ‘require’, i.e., causally presuppose for their satis- 
faction; and from what a due appraisal of these needs ‘requires’ 
one to do, i.e., provides one with telling reasons for doing.) Both 
notions are settled parts of ordinary thought. The ordinary mind 
moves hazily from viewing the morally right or wrong as being so 
by a rule whose violation makes him socially guilty to viewing it 
as being so by a rule to which he ought to conform anyway. More- 
over, the primary associations of ‘moral’ are so engrained that it is 
hard to appreciate that there really is a level on which public de- 
mands, and the apprehension of incurring social guilt, are irrelevant 
to the authority of a commitment considered as ‘moral’. There is 
a standing temptation for the philosopher no less than for the ordi- 
nary person to import the quasi-legal features of the primary model 
into the mature one and to expect them to persist where they no 
longer have a place. 

What furthers confusion is that even in the mature perspective 
the action-guiding role of the mores is not entirely superseded. 
There is a presumption (of which one can make too much as well 
as too little) that a rule strongly insisted on by the mores will also 
have valid prior reasons in its favor. And there is ground for 
caution in pitting one’s own judgment too readily against the pre- 
sumptive wisdom of the moral code. A commitment to a rule of 
the mores on this ground is still, in a way, created for one by the 
moral code. But there is a difference. The existence of the moral 
code is here no longer the ratio essendi of a moral commitment 
viewed as primal. It is rather that the moral code has become the 
ratio cognescendi of a moral commitment on the level of maturity. 
A moral education is commonly a training in the mores as a first 
guide to what one is to do or not to do. But it will be a moral 
education in quite different senses, depending on whether one is 
introduced to the moral code simply as a body of morally sanctioned 
demands, or as a first, though by no means the last, ground for the 
determinations of mature mora] thinking. 

I have argued that the ‘mature’ moral commitments are in- 
eurred through the unforced appreciation of cogent reasons in the 
ease. That their obligating authority owes nothing to the coércive 
moral pressures. That they are roughly called ‘moral’ as they 
supersede the functions of primary morality. It needs adding that 
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the question of why and when they strictly deserve this name can- 
not well be settled. The fact—which moral philosophy seems al- 
most to exist to dispute away—is that primary morality has no 
unequivocal successor on the level of autonomous choice. The 
‘moral law’ (whether the actual law of the tribe, or the ideal law 
that would best suit its needs) is not unequivocally ‘the law of our 
own nature’. The primary moral law is (on its own level and by 
its own means) a definitive guide to action, and it obligates every- 
one alike and in the social interest. But this does not hold to the 
same extent of its successor. The commitments by cogent reasons 
are (like the primary moral law) a definitive guide to conduct on 
their level; and where they have other-regarding grounds they are 
in the social interest. But they can have other grounds, they may 
favor individual rather than social interests, they need not be the 
same for all alike. Is one, then, to say that the mature moral com- 
mitments are those which formally, or those only which formally 
and materially continue the job of the primary moral law? What- 
ever one says, it seems to me, will be semantically disquieting, and 
will substantially not matter. W. D. Fax 
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PROGRAM 


TuEsDAY, DECEMBER 27 
9:00 A.M. 
Registration. Main Entrance, Sterling Law Buildings. 
11:00 A.M. 
Executive CoMMITTEE MeEetine. Room 201, Sterling Law 
Buildings. 
2:00 P.M. 
I. REFERENCE AND EXISTENCE (Symposium). Auditorium, 
Sterling Law Buildings. 
Richard L. Cartwright: ‘‘ Negative Existentials.’’ 
Frederic B. Fitch: ‘‘Some Logical Aspects of Reference 
and Existence.’’ 
Chairman: Max Black 
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Il. THe Prositem or Action. Room 201, W. L. Harkness 
Hall. 
V. C. Chappell : ‘‘The Concept of Choice.’’ Commenta- 
tor: Robert W. Binkley. 
Lucius Garvin: ‘‘Libertarianism and _ Responsible 
Agency.’’ Commentator: Arthur C. Danto. 
Chairman: Yervant H. Krikorian 
III. ArstHEtics (Symposium). Room 114, Strathcona Hall. 
Paul Ziff: ‘‘On What a Painting Represents.’’ 
Karl Aschenbrenner : ‘‘ Critical Reasoning.’’ 
Commentator-Chairman: Nelson Goodman 


8:00 P.M. 
Smoker. University Dining Hall. 


WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 28 
9:00 A.M. 
I. THe Concept or Gop (Symposium). Auditorium, 
Sterling Law Buildings. 
Robert Coburn: ‘‘The Hiddenness of God and Some 
Barmecidal God Surrogates.’’ 
Hiram J. McLendon: ‘‘Beyond Being.’’ 
John Hick: ‘‘God as Necessary Being.’’ 
Chairman: Paul Tillich 
. Epistemo.ocy. Room 114, Strathcona Hall. 
Zeno Vendler: ‘‘Each and Every, Any and All.’’ 
Commentator: Roderick M. Chisholm. 
Nicholas Rescher : ‘‘Belief-contravening Suppositions.’’ 
Commentator: Asher Moore. 
Chairman: Charles Baylis 
Ill. Kanr’s Puiwosopny or Law. Room 201, W. L. Hark- 
ness Hall. 
John Ladd: ‘‘Kant’s View of the Relation of Law to 
Morality.’ Commentator: Thomas A. Cowan. 
Stuart Brown, Jr.: ‘‘Has Kant a Philosophy of Law?’’ 
Commentator: Sidney Axinn. 
Chairman: F. S. C. Northrop 
12:15 P.M. 
Business MeEtTinG. Auditorium, Sprague Memorial Hall. 
2:00 P.M. 
I. Moratiry anp ConvenTION (Symposium). Avdito- 
rium, Sterling Law Buildings. 
W. D. Falk: ‘‘Morality and Convention.’”’ 
Kai Nielsen: ‘‘ Appraising Doing the Thing Done.’’ 
Chairman: Richard B. Brandt 
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II. Posstpmity. Room 201, W. L. Harkness Hall. 
José A. Benardete: ‘‘Is There a Problem about Logical 
Possibility ?’’ Commentator: Alan Ross Anderson. 
Victor Lowe: ‘‘The Functions of Possibility State- 
ments.’’ Commentator: Raphael Demos. 
Chairman: Everett J. Nelson 
. Concert or Existence (Symposium). Room 114, 
Strathcona Hall. 
William Earle: ‘‘The Concept of Existence ?’’ 
William Barrett: ‘‘Two Concepts of Existence.’’ 
Chairman: Walter Arnold Kaufmann 
4:00 P.M. 
Tea. The President’s Room, Woolsey Hall. 
5:30 P.M. 
Plato’s Euthydemus, presented by Yale students as a play. 
Auditorium, Sprague Memorial Hall. 
7:00 P.M. 
Banquet. Hotel Taft. 
PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS BY JOHN Wixp: ‘‘The Exploration of the 
Life-World.’’ 


THurRsDAY, DECEMBER 29 
9:00 A.M. 
I. PRoBLEMS oF PHILOsopHICAL ANALYsis. Auditorium, 
Sterling Law Buildings. 
Herman Tennessen: ‘‘On Making Sense.’” Commenta- 
tor: Willis Doney. 
C. Douglas MeGee: ‘‘ Pre-ceremonial Relations.’’ Com- 
mentator: David Sachs. 
Chairman: Alice Ambrose Lazerowitz 
. Pumosopuy or History anp History or PHILOSOPHY. 
Room 114, Strathcona Hall. 
Arthur Child: ‘‘Thoughts on the Historiology of Neo- 
Positivism.’’ Commentator: William Dray. 
Victorino Tejera: ‘‘ Making as Expression in Aristotle.”’ 
Commentator: Susanne K. Langer. 
Stuart MacClintock: ‘‘ ‘Averroism’ Once More and 
Again.’’ Commentator: Paul Oskar Kristeller. 
Chairman: Fulton H. Anderson 
. Eraics. Room 201, W. L. Harkness Hall. 
George A. Schrader: ‘‘Moral Autonomy.’’ Commenta- 
tor: Maurice Mandelbaum. 
Andrew J. Reck: ‘‘Equality.’’ Commentator: Kermit 
MeAllister. 


Chairman: Sidney Hook 
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GROUP MEETINGS 


TuEspay, DeceMBER 27 
9:00 A.M. 


Society ror Creative Eruics. Room 115, Sterling Law Build- 
ings. 
PHILOSOPHY AND HEALTH (Symposium). 
Introductory Discussion of Research by Charles W. 
Morris, ‘‘Philosophy, Psychiatry, Mental Illness and 
Health,’’ Philosophy and Phenomenological Research, 
Vol. XX, No. 1 (September, 1959). 
Charles W. Morris: ‘‘ Values of Psychiatric Subjects.’’ 
Charles W. Kegley: ‘‘ Existentialism and Health.’’ 
Edith Cobb: ‘‘Philosophy and the Health of the Child.”’ 
Comments by Leroy James Garrett and others. 
General discussion. 
11:00 A.M. 
THE ASSOCIATION FOR REAListic PuHrtosopHy. 114 Sterling Law 
Buildings. 
William Young: ‘‘A Modal Argument against Agnosticism.’’ 
12:30 P.M. 
Society ror Creative Eruics. Faculty Dining Room, Sterling 
Law Buildings. 
Luncheon, followed by reports and discussion of further 
research on Philosophy and Health. 
Chairman: William S. Minor 
7:00 P.M. 
THE Perrsonauistic Discussion Group. Room 113, Sterling 
Law Buildings. 
Charles Hartshorne: ‘‘The Structure of Experience.’’ 
Commentator: William B. McEwen 
7:00 P.M. 
Society ror ANcreENT GREEK PuitosopHy. Room 114, Sterling 
Law Buildings. 
Julius Moravesik: ‘‘Reason and Eros in the Ascent-Passage 
of the Symposium.”’ 
Reginald E. Allen: ‘‘The Argument from Opposites in Re- 
public V.”’ 
Chairman: Rosamond Kent Sprague 
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